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( H, the brown, brown streams of March 
Are the blue, blue streams of May, 

And they lilt along with a lighter laugh 
As they carol on their way. 

They sprinkle the bowlders brown 
With golden, shining spray. 

They are artists, gilding the old gray world, 
These sunlighted streams of May. 


And the brown, brown woods of March 
Are the green, green woods of May, 

And they lift their arms with a freer swing 
And shake out their pennons gay. 

And the brown, dead world of March 
Is the living world of to-day; 

Life throbs and flushes and flashes out 
In the color and fragrance of May. 


And the heart I carried in March, 
Under sullen clouds of gray, 
Is another heart in its singing joy 
Under blue, blue skies of May. 
For sorrow has vanished like mist 
Which fresh winds blow away, 
And love is blooming with all bright things 
In the light and glory of May. 


THE LENTEN SEASON. 

\ TE confess to something of the Quaker feeling con 
cerning the keeping of times and seasons. One 
day is intrinsically no better than another. . To-day is 
no more sacred than yesterday, and to-morrow will be as 
to-day. No event, however memorable, confers sanctity 
upon that which was holy before, and no gift. of Heaven 
is so sacred as the solemn, slow-marching hours:. Some 
one has called every hour a gem, set around with a circlet 
of twelve lesser precious stones, and these in turn adorned 
with sixty brilliants; each of value if seized‘and used in 
passing, but worthless after they have once passed out of 
our hand, The Good Book tells us .we-are made “ to 
have dominion " over whatever can be made to minister 
to our good. Then we are made to have dominion over 
our seasons, our hours and days. And in so far‘as we 
take and keep dominion over them their special ob- 
servance is good; but if we lose the rein, and allow spe 
cial seasons to guide or drive, or in any way to have 
dominion over us, it is better to have no marked. or spe- 
cial seasons at all. When, for. example, the Christmas 
demands become a tyranny over our limited’ time, our 
slender purses, or our waning strength, forcing us to a 
strain upon any one of the three, the observance is not a 
gain, but a loss. If the price paid in the tax upon body, 
mind, or estate overbalances the pleasure and benefit done 
to others, the harmony of justice is destroyed,and no real 
benefit accrues. If the birthday féte of one precious child 
disturbs and demoralizes all the rest by overweariness or 
overwork, better then that no birthday festival be made, 
though, of all home seasons, these are the sweetest days to 
celebrate. So, if the Lenten days cannot -be regarded 
without unbalancing the nature for the whole period of 

their duration, it is better that they be not kept at all. 
This disturbance of moral equilibrium is not likely-to 
occur as the result of too much repenting or of too much 
self-sacrifice during the Lenten days, but as a result of 
too little repentance during the other months of the year. 
We recommend dominion over ourselves, our appetites, 
passions, and moods, all the year round, instead of allow. 
ing these unregulated tendencies to have dominion over 
us for three hundred and twenty-five days in the year, 
and an equally upregulated regret to rule the other forty 
days. Let us make this Lenten season serve us, and cease 
to serve it after a blind and aimless fashion. The Church 
is for the soul, not the soul for the Church, and, in the 
Church or out of it, it is the duty and privilege of every 
soul to appropriate whatever can lift it by ever so little 
above its feeble self. Let us accept,then,and use the sea- 
son’s gift of relief from social life, its periods of deep 
thoughtfulness, its introspective and retrospective hours. 
It concerns us little to consider how the observances origi 
nated, and to note the changes in mode and forms of ob- 
servance as they have moved down the centuries and em- 
phasized their significance to the Church and the world, 
if we go no further than this. It matters little to fill our 
minds with sentiment, either modern or medieval, con- 
cerning Lent. The forty days must be made to reveal a 
practical and helpful significance, or they have none at 
all. And,whatever else they mean, they do mean a little 
larger gift of time through the temporary withdrawal of 
some of your demands. To seize that time, to force it to 
yield a sweet and solemn benediction to the life, is the 
course indicated by the gift. What can we wrest from 
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the pause to strengthen the after-days? How shall we 
walk through the wilderness so as to come into the land 
beyond armed with divine strength? 


SEEING OURSELVES AS BIRDS MUST 
SEE US. 

HAVE sometimes wondered whether the configura- 

tion of the human eye, involving all of its relations to 
the rest of the body, was not a direct result of certain 
mental habits actively indulged for ages by man. There 
is that one, for instance, which makes it instinctive with 
him to look straight ahead, at one definite point only, that 
toward which he aims—a habit which has necessarily 
robbed him of the ability to see other than one side of the 
object he approaches. 

he eyes of animals, it may be noticed, are quite differ- 
ently placed, animals themselves being able to look in two 
or more directions at once—back ward, forward, and side- 


ways. 

The horse can see what you are doing in the wagon 
behind him, as well as that point in front of you both 
toward which you are guiding him. And to assist him 
in his range of vision nature has provided him, as well as 
all beasts and birds who stand in a horizontal position, 
with a consequent anterior position to protect, with a long 
neck, easily turned, so that the eye may be more readily 
brought into position for favorable action. The possibility 
of a broader survey is in this way attained, and the ability 
to see more than one thing at a time is consequently 
secured. 

But we, as human beings, have race prejudices against 
heads so easily turned or eyes that are given, except on 
occasion, to any but direct glances; and it is only in the 
complete ‘‘ right about face” of the soldier that we are 
able to secure new views of old questions for ourselves. 

This perhaps is the reason why we need, tow and then, 
revolutions and shocks to compel us to enlarge our range 
of vision and to see things as others see them, or to view 
ourselves, our customs, our ways of living, the traditions 
which we have blindly accepted as right, in some other 
than a long-accustomed way. 

For it is another peculiarity of man’s mental vision that 
he is able to see nothing when he looks“abroad but those 
things which are reflections of his own interior light. 

Let one be conscious of being well dressed or of being 
at one’s best, and every glance of a stranger is involunta- 
rily interpreted as a tribute to that upon which one has 
been priding one’s self. On the other hand, let one carry 
with him a sense of guilt or of morbid self-consciousneéss 
of any kind, and every look from another will as surely 
be interpreted into a glance of suspicion and hostility. 

Now we are as blind to the real nature and aspect of 
many of our national and domestic customs as we are to 
the real nature and aspect of ourselves, and think the 
view we hold of them must be accepted by others. It 
needed, for instance, the calm, serene gaze of an East-Ind- 
ian teacher to show us that there might be other ways of 
regarding many of our most cherished beliefs. And it has 
needed the warning cry of many a bird-lover bewailing 
the loss of our feathered songsters to force us to look, 
from another side, at our idle custom of wearing dead birds 
as personal adornments. 

And now that I, for one, am convinced of the wrong'of 
it, true to my inherited instincts as a human being who 
can look but in one direction, I can no longer see any- 
thing but cruelty in a slaughtered bird or a fluffy aigrette, 
even when on the head of the daintiest woman I may 
chance to know. I see only the barbarity, the wanton 
destruction of life, the cruelty of practice which the fash- 
ion has entailed. Beauty has fled from the spectacle. 

Were we to hear of a heathen tribe indulging a like 
custom—adorning human bodies with dead animals, -we 
would describe it in that case—how our pulpits would 
ring! And how we would beg, too, for means to go and 
reform the savages at once! 

We have many societies for the cultivation of those 
special virtues which ought to be taken for granted in 
Christians. Orientalists sometimes smile at our necessity 
for them. But certainly we all must welcome every evi- 
dence of activity in that one organized for the protection 
of birds, and applaud the attitude taken by many of our 
women of fashion in their condemnation of the baneful 
practice. Cruelty, like slavery, does not injure the op- 
pressed alone, but harms as well the masterful willing to 
profit by its exercise. L. H. F. 





A* audience manifestly of the most earnest and ap- 
preciative character crowded the Chamber-music 
Hall in the Carnegie building on the evening of March 11, 
when the last concert of the series given by the Dann- 
reuther Quartette took place. The opening selection was 
Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute and strings, in which the 
quartette had the assistance of Mr. Ernst Wagner and Mr. 

elix Leifels, experienced performers on the flute and 
double-bass. The delightfully quaint Suite was skilfully 
played, and was followed by ini’s Theme and varia- 
tions from a quartette in E flat major (op. 76), the conclud- 
ing number being Saint-Saéns’s quartette (op. 41) for piano- 
forte, violin, viola, and violoncello. 

This last composition brought forward the talented 
young pianist Mr. Howard Brockway, whose smooth and 
flowing technique, musicianly instincts, and refinement of 
feeling served to promote delightful ensemble effects. Mr. 
Brockway assuredly cannot do better than identify him- 
self with chamber music of a high grade—such as is invari- 
ably chosen by Mr. Dannreuther and his associates—who 
in this respect set a valuable example to many other simi- 
lar organizations whose standards are too often lowered 
in the desire to secure popular favor. Chamber music 
is, after all, one of the most cultivating and satisfactory 
branches of musical art; and there is no manner of doubt 
that Mr. Brockway would win enviable distinction in a 
field of work for which he is especially qualified, and in 
which he would find comparatively few rivals. 
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Before dismissing the subject it may be advisable to call 
attention to the fact that the Kneisel Quartette’s fifth and 
last concert will be held at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
rooms on the evening of March 30. Such perfect work 
as is periodically offered to New- Yorkers by this esteemed 
body of Boston musicians should be looked forward to as 
a rare musical treat, and prized according to its true value. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club's public concert for the ben- 
efit of the Mosenthal Memorial Fund will fall on the same 
date as the Kneisel Quartette’s concert, the club on this 
occasion taking possession of Carnegie Music Hall in or- 
der to secure the necessary s for its audience, which 
promises to be of imposing dimensions. 


A recent piano recital given by Miss Florence Terrell 
at the Carnegie Lyceum drew public attention to the un- 
usual gifts of this American girl, who is a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Lambert, and who deepened the favor- 
able impressions already made while interpreting an 
ambitious programme, including compositions by Brahms, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Tscbaikowsky, and Lambert. Miss 
Terrell has already accomplished much earnest work, this 
fact being vouched for by her surprisingly good technique 
aud the careful way in which she rendered her extensive 
list of pieces. The Theme and variations by Nicode, a 
Tarante}la composed by her master, and Chopin's G minor 
Ballade afforded her the best oppoftunities to display her 
ability. The last-named piece was, however, carried 
through under difficulties, a most annoying noise in the 
building distracting the attention of the audience, and 
placing the young artist under so severe a strain that her 
self - possession must have been assumed at the cost of 
many details in the shading of her work. That Professor 
Lambert has good reason to be proud of his pupil, and 
that Miss Terrell promises to develop into a ‘ine artist, 
are pleasant facts to record. 


At the Metropolitan Opera-House the (4erman opera 
continues to draw good houses, and Mr. Dumrosch’s ven- 
ture to command respect, the performay.ces being of a 
character to appeal to those (necessarily in the minority) 
who really comprehend and cherish the music-dramas 
now in course of representation. Qu’:e ~y from Ma. 
dame Lehmann, who simply towers above her associates, 
and in whom chief interest centres, there are several 
artists whose embodiments are forceful and interesting, 
and a few deserving of hearty praise. Tannhduser served 
to introduce Herr Kalisch in the title réle, thus proving 
his‘right to be regarded as one of the leading impersona- 
tors of heroic characters. Herr Kalisch’s Tannhiuser is 
both impressive and convincing, and it must be conceded 
that he “— and acts the part far better than most of the 
tenors we have heard. _ Nature intended this artist for 
very different roles from those which his ambitions have 
prompted him to undertake during the last few years, 
and in spite’ of his really surprising development there 
are contend limitations he may not hope to conquer. The 
veiled charactér “Of his voice still remains, although at 
times it gives place to bell-like notes of an essentially dif- 
ferent quality of suid; but the organ is well under com- 
mand, and’ is delightfully ‘accurate as to pitch. In the 
scene where the different minstrels proclaim their theories 
of love, and where the Vision suggesting a wholly different 
conception Of thé theme rises before the luckless Knight, 
and forces him to. break forth in the ill-timed tribute to 
= charms of Venus, Herr Kalisch rose to a really great 
height. 

It was also a genuine pleasure to witness Friiulein Gad- 
ski's Elizabeth, her vocal and histrionic efforts being of 
a Very high order, and the audience seeming to respond 
most sympathetically to’ the charm of her voice and the 
gine touching character of her portrayal. The rdle of 

enus was inadequately filled, and with the exception of 
Herr Mertens, who sang the melodious numbers allotted 
to ,the saintlike Elizabeth’s constant swain with good 
effect, the minor parts were most unsatisfactorily dealt 
with. 


The representation of Lohengrin — produced on the 
evening of March 15—with Madame Nordica to enact 
Elsa, sdaine Lehmann to appear for the first time in 
this country as the implacable Ortrud, and with Herr Ka- 
lisch to Gnbeay the Knight of the Grail, proved sufficient- 
ly attractive as a gala-night performance to throng the 
immense building with a brilliant audience. Madame 
Nordica’s Elsa is too well known to call for special men- 
tion. She received an ovation, and her presence, the 
beauty of her voice, the intelligence of her phrasing, and 
her widespread popularity added considerably to the au- 
dience’s pleasure and enjoyment, and increased the excite- 
ment which prevailed throughout the evening. Herr 
Kalisch’s Lohengrin was the Lohengrin of the German 
school. He sang the music with much warmth of feeling, 
and with a due appreciation of the value of contrasting 
effects; and there were several points in his acting which 
were both good and unusual. For example, he deline- 
ated the Knight's sorrow in Elsa’s persistence in demand- 
ing that he should reveal his name, by one or two happy 
touches in and gesture, placing his audience in pos- 
session of his change of mood—a change which usually 
only familiarity with the score enables us to follow. 

adame Lehmann’s Ortrud was a superb creation. In 
the first act her remarkable repose was especially notice- 
able. The attitude and the changing facial expression 
were full of dignity and reserve strength—formidable, and 
built upon massive lines which were the key-notes to a 
conception forcing an immediate recognition of the fact 
that Ortrud, evil as she was, was also very great. Ma- 
dame Lehmann’s Ortrud shares the attributes of the more 
familiar Shakespearian character Lady Macbeth, and thus 
dominates all other figures of the drama. In the dramatic 
passages with Telramund (Herr Somer), and in the subse- 
quent scene with Elsa, the great artist's splendid vocal 
resources and magnificent tones thrilled her hearers, and 
were eloquent beyond description. Her histrionic per- 
formances are always cumulative, and lead to splendid 
climaxes, and the poise and sense of proportion are so care- 
fully weighed and sustained that one must own to a sense 
of perfect delight in acknowledging the harmony of the 
results viewed as a whole. No more tragic figure could be 
imagined than Lehmann presented as she confronted Elsa 
at the entrance to the church. Her picturesque appear- 
ance as she stood upon the steps, clothed in regal attire, 
her classic features framed by the white drapery of her 
head-gear,the expressive eyes full of scorn and invincible 
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ambition, were so stupendous in power that a murmur 
of admiration could not be repressed and ran through the 
entire house. 

But one must repeat one’s self in attempting to chron- 
icle the principal features of Madame Lehmann’s most 
triumphant achievements. She is phenomenal in her 
strength, and she gives herself largely—body and mind— 
to her art; therefore it is no wonder that the public finds 
results far surpassing those of ordinary mortals. Her 
Ortrud is a revelation, and it would indeed be impossible 
to fancy a more forceful or perfect delineation of the char- 
acter. 

Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra were in fine form, and 
they received ample testimony of appreciation from those 
who were presefit. 


| = OUR PARIS 5 
LETTER 


NARNIVAL this year was a great success. To begin 
with, it was marked by glorious weather. And when 
I tell you that it has rained in Paris almost every day 
without exception for six months,-you will realize that 
glorious weather would make almost anything go off well. 
Carnival, however, was not ‘almost anything.” It was 
a beautiful féte, carefully organized and artistically car- 
ried out. We received invitations to the Palais de |'In- 
dustrie, from nine to eleven in the morning, to see the 
procession form. It was a curious and amusing spectacle. 
At the firing of the cannon, at half past ten, all the people 
who were going to take part, nearly a thousand in 
number, came out from their “‘loges” and took places 
by their magnificent and respective chariots, stationed 
over the garden. We are accustomed to think of this 
garden of the Palais de I'Industrie in connection with the 
marble statues gleaming through green leaves of the 
Salon, you know; but here the place looked like a great 
fancy-dress ball—a ball where nothing was tawdry and 
every costume was artistic. 

How the French love to dress up and peacock about! 
In front of us a bevy of little Japanese flower-girls were 
taking their places under great chrysanthemums on a 
brilliant yellow char. 

How proud and happy they looked, as they gave final 
pats to their Japanese wigs, dressed high, with big gold 
pins, and farewell touches of rouge-stick and powder to 
their faces, meanwhile surveying themselves complacent- 
ly in gay little pocket-mirrors! Some of the most success- 
ful features of the procession were ‘‘ The Palette” and 
“The Harp,” the colors on the palette being represented 
by girls, as also the notes on the harp. ‘‘ The High Hat” 
pd had a great success; for the high-hat question in Pari- 
sian theatres, outside of the Francais, where no hats are 
allowed in the orchestra, has become a burning one. A 
curious trial is just now going on between the director of 
one of the theatres and a man who insisted on keeping on 
his hat through the performance until gendarmes inter- 
fered. If the women were allowed to block the view with 
theirs, he said, why shouldn’t he with his? And stern 
candor compels me to state that there was a certain mea- 
sure of logic in his reasoning. 








The Prince of Wales has a been here on his way to 
the south. He went to see La Douloureuse, and went be- 
hind the scenes to praise Madame Réjane for her acting; 
and to see La Loi del’ Homme, and sent for M. Paul Her- 
vieu to praise him for his play; and to M. Benjamin Con- 
stant's studio to praise him for his new portraits of the 
Duc d’Aumale and Lord Dufferin’s son, Lord Ava. This 
latter picture was painted to order for Lord Dufferin, on his 
leaving Paris, by subscription from the English colony here. 

It was quite reassuring to us that we had also done the 
proper thing by all the new plays, and had also been to 
M. Benjamin Constant’s studio to see the portraits, which 
are of unusual interest. Benjamin Constant lives in a 
beautiful great hotel in one of the old parts of Paris—a 
sert of an ideal spot for a great painter inatown. The 
entrance makes one think a little of an Italian loggia, ex- 
cvpt that it is Oriental, as the study itself is Oriental. On 
oue side of it is the hotel, and on the other one climbs a 
narrow stairway, hung with photographs on a gold-brown 
background, to a splendid studio, very simple neverthe- 
less. The walls are hung with Oriental tapestries of un- 
usual beauty, brought back by Benjamin Constant himself 
from the East. The few pieces of furniture are also cov- 
ered with Oriental stuffs, and all these only throw into 
relief the many canvases and sketches. 

The portrait of the Duc d’Aumale will prove to be one 
of Benjamin Constant’s most important works, I am sure. 
It is a very large canvas, representing the duke, “in the 
autumn of the year and the autumn of his life,” sitting in 
reverie under the trees in his park at Chantilly. His blue 
eyes—d'un bleu de France—smile at you; and what I like 
most in the picture is the way in which Benjamin Constant 
has managed to suggest precisely the distinction of the 
greatest prince of France, which the Duc d'Aumale cer- 
tainly is, without sacrificing to it the bonhomie of one of 
the simplest and most cultivated of private gentlemen, 
which the duke is also as much as he is prince. 

M. Benjamin Constant’s portrait of his son André, 
which took the medal of honor at the Salon last year, has 
gone into the Luxembourg. Another interesting portrait 
that he will send this year is that of M. Chauchard, who, 
you will doubtless remember, bought Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,” 
and has it now in his gallery in Paris. 


Speaking of Salons reminds me of the mystic Salon of 
the Rose + Croix, which has just opened for its sixth ex- 
hibition. In spite of the Sir Peladan and his pose, which 
gave one a vague underlying feeling that no good could 
ever come out of it, this Salon has come to be in many 
ways a delight, and its sixth “esthetic gesture,” which is 
the somewhat amazing expression by which it is charac- 
terized, really has lovely things in it. 

First of all, there are the Knopffs. A little picture by 
Knopff that has captivated my heart is called ‘‘ Hope.” 
Hlow is a painter to express hope on canvas? Oh, shades 
of all the banalities, of all the meaningless prettinesses and 
commonplaces that have tried to express it to my fancy 
up to now, vanish forever from my memory at sight.of 
this marvellous vision of a woman’s face—of a woman’s 
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eyes and mouth! It is a face in gray—not a near pee 
gray, but a cool, pure tone that gives the suggestion of mod- 
elling, not painting. From this face look out wonderful, 
fearless eyes, above a mouth that is the very expression of 
strength, courage, and yet delicacy. — has also 
“ Subtilité,” symbolized by a woman drinking in the 
— of a basil flower, ‘* Defiance,” and ‘* Les Lévres 

uges.” 

rom we (distinguished, in the Salon, Maxence’s heads, 
all studies for the expression of ‘* La Gloire”—which I 
write in French rather than English, because in English 
we don’t know ‘‘la gloire” as the French do. I wish I 
could make you see the beauty and delicacy of the color 
and the effectiveness of heads painted on wood with a 
halo of wood, which gave the effect of decorative flatness, 
while the heads were painted in the round. To speak of 
M. Cornillier’s drawings in red, which are always interest- 
ing, I think one nevertheless tires of his types, which are 
always a little conventional, a little full of pose. The 
same criticism 1 should make in his beautiful large pic- 
ture La Tréve. 


Madame Blanc—Th. Bentzon—is just about sailing for 
America again, with M. and Mme. Brunetiére. M. Brune- 
tire, as you have doubtless heard, goes for a six weeks’ 
lecturing tour on the other side. Am I mistaken, or is 
this the first time that one of the Forty Immortals has 
visited our shores, after putting on immortality, as it 
were, with the Académie palms? Happy they who will 
hear Brunetiére and who will meet Madame Blanc, one of 
the most delightful, affable, and distinguished of French 
women. She means to study the Catholic Church in 
America, and to collect materials for a series of sketches 
that she is publishing in France on distinguished Ameri- 
can women of the past, beginning with Margaret Fuller. 
The last thing that I read of Madame Bentzon’s was a 
charming article in La Revue des Deux Mondes on Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s South Sea Idylls. Madame Bentzon 
calls Mr. Stoddard an American Loti, and tells me she 
considers his book a marvel in point of style. 


Americans in Paris are delighted with the prospect of 
having General Horace Porter as the next ambassador. 
General Porter is known as such a brilliant speaker in 
English that the only regret I have heard expressed is 
that he is sent to a place where most of his public speak- 
ing must be done in French. 

But most Americans perhaps do not know that General 
Porter is a student of French, even to the very finesse of 
the language. I happened one evening in New York to 
be sitting with a party of which he was a member, listen- 
ing to Mademoiselle de Seigliére, given by Coquelin and 
Jane Hading. Not a shade of accent or expression es- 
caped the general’s quick ear. ‘* That liaison has just 
been decided by the Academy,” was the comment he made 
at the end of one phrase. How many Frenchmen off the 
boulevards know the “ last liaison mon by the Academy”? 

The delightful part of this is that General Porter's 
French has not been learned at the expense of his Ameri- 
canism, and I prophesy a brilliant administration of the 
American embassy during the next four years, in which 
the interest of Americans will not be forgotten, as they 
have been, unfortunately, many times in the past. Mrs. 
Horace Porter is a handsome, distinguished woman, of 
great charm of manner, admirably fitted to do the honors 
that fall to the duty of an ambassador’s wife. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 














E VERY mail now brings cards of invitation to the va- 
4 rious openings of costumes and millinery, and the 
gowns that this season are exhibited really seem to be 
more fascinating than any of former years: These spring 
openings are now more attractive than ever, for the dif- 
ferent modistes vie with one another in their efforts to se- 
cure novelties in design and in fabrics that shall so charm 
their clientéle as to induce them to buy their summer out- 
fit in this country instead of going to Paris or London. 
Certainly there is a wide range of choice to be found bere, 
for both English and Parisian fashions are exhibited, and, 
besides, American taste is utilized as well to tone down or 
modify foreign ideas in accord with what is becoming ac- 
cording to our own point of view. The individual taste 
of the modiste has of course been exercised in the choice 
of models she has selected to show her customers, and it 
is interesting to observe what totally different styles are to 
be had, “alll yet each and all with the indefinable some- 
thing which marks them as the latest fashions. 
SPRING COSTUMES. 

First and foremost to be thought of at this season of the 
year is the light-weight woollen gown; and while it is rather 
an exploded theory that a new gown must be donned for 
Easter Sunday, that day certainly seems to be the one 
chosen for spring gowns to make their first appearance. 
Jacket and skirt to match, or waist and skirt, are the fa- 
vorite styles for these gowns, when the satin-finish smooth 
cloths are used. The skirt now measures from four 
to four and a half yards. There is much less flare on the 
sides, but the back breadths stand out well and have a de- 
cided flare. It is equally correct to have these skirts made 
plain or to have them trimmed. In black, some very 
smart costumes made with skirt and short ‘‘ bobby” jacket 
are elaborately braided with bias satin not quite an inch 
wide, which looks like a silk braid. The front breadth 
has a pattern that reaches half-way up, while the back of 
the jacket and the sleeves are most elaborately trimmed 
with the satin braiding. 

Severely plain are some cloth gowns, with long tapering 
revers faced with white cloth and inside vest of dotted 
piqué; and at the neck, where the revers open wide, is an 
inside chemisette of white net over white satin, and ruf- 
fles of the net in a jabot from throat to waist. This white 
is always becoming and smart, but of course is perishable, 
and requires constant renewing. Such a gown in royal 

urple or the new shade of red is exceedingly effective. 
ith the exception of the white revers, there is no trim- 
ming on the entire costume. The skirt. measures only 
four yards, and the jacket, which is tight-fitting, is short, 
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with no fulness whatever at the back, and with long 
shoulder-lines. 

In blue canvas made over sage-green taffeta, a smart 
costume has a skirt gathered on a cord two inches below 
the belt (the canvas is separate from the silk), and a Grecian 
pattern in black braid is put around the bottom of the 
skirt. The waist has the back fulled on a cord just above 
the belt, but the fulness is pulled in so as not to inter 
fere at all with the lines of the figure. On the front of 
the waist square revers fall over in jabot style, and show a 
full vest of sage-green thin cloth trimmed with rows of 
black satin ribbon. Tight-fitting sleeves have caps at the 
top, which are braided in the Grecian pattern to match the 
skirt. The combination of blue and black and sage green 
is odd, but generally becoming. 


DRAPED SKIRTS. 


There seems to be considerable uncertainty as to whether 
the long-threatened over-skirt is not gaining in popular fa- 
vor. Several exceedingly smart gowns are made with 
them, and the thin soft fabrics that are to be all the rage 
= themselves far better to draping than to any other 
style. 

With the very sheer grenadines, nets, and gauzes, the 
under-skirt is fully trimmed with ruffles aud flounces. 
Over this falls the outer skirt,and on almost all of the 
richer gowns this upper skirt is drawn up at the side, 
far back, so as to show the trimming on the under-skirt. 
A black and white net is made up over the new shade of 
blue taffeta. On the taffeta skirt are five small ruffles, 
each edged with black lace. The upper skirt of the net 
hangs quite loose from the silk, is very full, and just at 
the back is lifted high enough to show at least three of the 
ruffles. 

Another gown is of cashmere, and has a bias flounce 
trimmed with rows of satin ribbon. The upper skirt is 
cutina — in the front breadth, then hangs long again 
at the side, but is lifted toward the back to give the effect 
of two skirts. These models are both graceful, but would 
need to be most carefully copied, for there is much that 
could be very ugly about them if they were not well made. 

Dressmakers are now making all the thin materials 
separate from the lining, and the front and side breadths 
are somewhat longer than the lining, so that there can be 
just a little draping even where a double-skirt effect is 
not given; but tailors are still making cloth gowns with 
ae and skirt together, and even piqué skirts have a 
thin lining sewed in. It is contended that stiff and heavy 
goods hang better with the lining. 


TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 


This is to be emphatically a season of transparent 
fabrics and queer combinations of coloring. Black, for- 
tunately, is still fashionable, but the checks, stripes, and 
plaids of the rainbow - hued, large - meshed materials are 
somewhat dazzling. In gray and the different wood 
shades are some exquisite tones, and these, fashion is good 
enough to decree, need not be sacrificed inevitably to 
strong contrasts, but may be made up with linings to 
match or with black or white or some pale yellow. A 
plaid of brown and yellow is made up over a cerise lining, 
and does not look startling, so accustomed are we to 
vivid contrasts, while a blue—two shades—made up over 
orange is so successfully treated as to look exceedingly 
smart. Black over bright china blue is an old favorite, 
and a gown of black canvas, a basket-weave pattern, pro- 
fusely trimmed with ruffles edged with black satin ribbon, 
and black satin ribbon on the waist, which has a full front 
of china blue, was one of the smartest gowns exhibited 
at a fashionable opening last week. 

Red made up over black, and with black trimmings to 
tone down the too vivid effect, is smart, and for country 
wear will be very fashionable this summer. For the city 
red gowns are too conspicuous to be recommended gen 
erally—indeed, in choosing a summer wardrobe, where the 
gowns are to be worn should be a matter for considera 
tion. Fashion sanctions the wearing of brilliant colors 
in the city in the spring, but there are many costumes 
quite suitable for watering - places that in town are so 
marked as to be absolutely vulgar. 

A very thin material which has a cord like poplin is 
one of the newest things, and as yet there is not enough 
of it to be had for it to become common. In a snuff 
brown a charming gown of it is made up over black. The 
skirt, separate from the lining, is finished with a wide 
hem, inside of which is a quilling of black satin ribbon; 
and on the silk lining is a double ruche, which gives a 
pretty flare. The waist is tight-fitting at the back; in 
front there are four overlapping jackets, the top one of 
which forms epaulettes over the sleeves; each of these 
jackets has a quilling of the black satin ribbon inside the 
edge, and on the outside is a narrow bias fold of black 
satin. A full front of green makes a charming contrast 
of color, and relieves what might be too dull a tone. 

In dark blue in this material a smart gown has a curi 
ous effect of coloring in the front of the waist. Bretelles 
of Persian embroidery reach from the shoulder to the bust, 
and below them are long tabs of black satin ribbon, which 
are crossed below the waist-line. A collar and full soft 
vest are of cream-white cloth that looks like cheese-cloth. 
A jabot piece of gray velvet hangs over the white cloth, 
and is edged, as is the collar, with a fancy white braid. 
In the description the colors do not accord, but in the 
gown itself they blend to perfection. 


SLEEVES. 


The sleeves are quite different in cut from the last sea- 
son, and fit quite tight to the arm. Clusters of tucks, 
puffings and shirrings, braiding and insertion, all find 
favor, with a puff, cap, or epaulette at the top. Chiffon 
sleeves, made of the chiffon by the yard, three inches 
wide, and then shirred together, having the selvage edge 
showing, are quite new and very pretty, and are often 
used in gowns made of other materials, but with chiffon 
chemisettes. While the sleeves are fitted to the arm, 
the shirring and puffing take away the tight look that 
is so ugly. In jackets and plain cloth gowns the small 
coat sleeve is still used, and while decidedly smaller than 
last season, is by no means a tight sleeve. At the top it 
is wide enough to allow of the cap and epaulettes of the 
dress waist fitting in. All sleeves are long, and on some 
of the more fancy waists balf cover the hand. Full ruf.- 
fles of chiffon or lace are the favorite finish at the wrist, 
and it must be admitted are becoming, as they make the 
hand look smaller and white. 








SPRING GOWN, HATS, AND 
1\CCESSORIES 

‘| spring gown illustrated is of grayish-green drap 
d'é&é, trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet rib 
bon. The border is carried down both sides of the front, 
then around the bottom, and up the back again to the belt. 
The waist is a short bolero, prolonged in a point to the 
belt on either side of 
the front Under 
neath is a blouse of 
cream guipure over 
white satin sSeltand 
collar are of soft 

black satin ribbon 
In the group of 
hats shown, a small 
black straw toque 
has three straw loops 
it the front, with 
large flowerlike ro 
settes of tea - green 
silk between Small 
er rosettes of the silk, 
together with others 
of black net ire at 
the sides andl ick 
A spray of pink roses 
rises from the centre 
A second sma!! toque 
hasa crown of shirred 
taffeta of a dark vio 
let shade, with cars of 
shaded violet straw at 
the sides and 1 small 
turned-up brim at the 
back At the frontis 
a violet aigrette ris 


ing from a bunch of 
violets set in the 
midst of leaf shaped 


green silk loops, and 
smaller bunches of 
violets are at the 
back A youthful 
round hat has a flat 
brim of light brown 
straw while the 
crown is of shirred 





FAN, BELT, BUCKLES, AND CHATELAINE. 


white chiffon over white silk 
roses is on the side 

A carriage-fan which is illustrated has a painted 
silk leaf formed like a giant pansy, and a wooden 
stick with a Dresden handle. The chatelaine shown 
is of oxidized silver, with tablets, pin-cushion, vi 
naigrette, knives, scissors, etc., attached by short 
chains. The belt is of brown leather, with a buckle 
of the same mounted in gilt. ‘The two belt-buckles 
shown are of Russian enamel and gilt 

In the group of parasols illustrated is one of plaid 
taffeta in blue, black, and white, with the handle 
of wood lacquered in blue, with silver ornaments 
A black sun-umbrella has a handle which is stain 
ed green and ornamented with three gold rings 
One of moss-green taffeta has a natural-wood han 
die, also stained green, with the crook studded in 
gold, while a red silk umbrella has a natural-scent 
ed cherry stick ornamented with a cluster of cher 
ries. A parasol of cross-striped chiné-figured taf 
feta has the wooden handle carved to represent a 
duck’s head, with gold eyes and bill. 


A spray of pink 


MODERN THRIFT. 

( UR grandmothers and great-grandmothers, and 

grandmothers still greater,spun and wove and 
knit aud patched and darned and mended. pe 
garment was altered and turned and eked out with 
additions to adapt it to still other needs. In the 
scarcity of material all this painstaking work was 
necessary to the comfort of the family. This was 
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SPRING HATS, 





SPRING GOWN TRIMMED WITH VELVET RIBBON. 


the true saving and economical age, say its praisers. Then 
lived women really thrifty. 

But machinery, labor-saving utensils, short-cuts in work, 
and newer ideas of living changed all this. Women took 
time to think out new ways of beautifying their homes and 
ae their families. They still saved and economized 
in small ways to produce the best results with limited 
means. Cozier homes, better clothes, and more comfort- 
able living were attained. The most economical woman 
was she who got the best value in coats for the lowest 

rice, not she who patched a coat to last the longest time. 

he manager, not the mender, was the thrifty woman. 

And, behold! the kaleidoscope of the times has turned 
again, and a new ideal of thrift is presented to us. Social 

economy, keeping 
pace with enlarged 
opportunities and 
greater wealth, tells 
us that the right way 
is to spend and use, 
instead of to save, 
our means and ma- 
terial. The best 
economy refuses to 
hoard, but aims to 
distribute wealth and 
opportunities among 
all. We are to plan 
and scheme to spend, 
for only this is true 
humanitarianism. 
Keeping step with 
this idea, and right 
in line with it, is the 
thought of the mod- 
ern thrifty woman 
that her duty has be- 
come to make more 
material, rather than 
* to save what she al- 
ready has. She em- 
ploys another woman 
to do the work she 
does not care to do, 
and takes up a more 
congenial task, there- 
by getting the money 
to pay the woman she 
employs. So she is 





NEW PARASOLS. 


not a producer only, but has made two workers 
where before there was but one, and that one un- 
paid. And surely she who accomplishes this feat 
is aS great a helper to humanity as the ‘two 
blades-of-grass” creator could be. 

This is the most modern thrift.” It seeks to 
create paid work, and so comfort, for all, It 
promotes congenial employment. It helps each 
worker to find a place in the working world. 
And in pursuit of these things it no longer 
seeks to save the old 
in ideas or materials, 
but continually drops 
it to give place to the 
new. 

But still, so fast has 
become the pace, so 
far ahead mentally 
we can now see our 
way beyond our act- 
ual achievements, that 
here and there are 
still left some of the 
old style of thrifty 
folks, exclaiming, la- 
menting, and wistful- 
ly wondering ‘‘ what 
will be the end o’ ut!” 





BACK OF SPRING GOWN. 








PARIS STREET COSTUME. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 


KF )R spring wear a charming gown designed by Paquin, 

which forms the frontispiece of this number, is of red 
cloth. The skirt hangs separate from the taffeta lining. 
The waist fastens a little to one side with gold buttons 
and a graceful fall of Cluny lace. Three overlapping 
square capes form the effect of bolero jackets, each 
trimmed with a narrow bias band of taffeta bordered on 
either side with a silk cord. The collar is of cream velvet 
with four rows of narrow gold galloon. The part about 


DINNER GOWN. 
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the waist is of moss-green velvet, 
which is laid in folds and extends 
down on to the hips, where the skirt is 
shirred on a cord,and from there hangs 
in graceful full folds. At the top of 
the sleeve is a puff, but the lower part 
fits close to the arm, finished at the 
wrist by narrow folds and a ruffle of 
lace. ith this gown is worn a round 
hat covered with accordion-pleated 
white mousseline de soie. Stiff white 
wings and chour of the mousseline 
give the necessary height, while a 
wide ribbon on the brim of the hat is 
covered also with the mousseline. 

A smart calling costume from 
Worth, shown on page 252, is of beige 
peau de soie trimmed with incrusta- 
tions of guipure lace and gold em- 
broidery. ‘The front of the skirt is 

ored, and the back hung in godets. 
Yn the front breadth and around the 
foot is a trimming of guipure cut-work 
and gold embroidery, which extends 
half-way up the skirt. 

A light -fitting chemisette with 
sleeves is of écru mousseline embroid- 
ered in gold, and put over a lining of 
pale green silk. Over the chemisette 
is a bolero jacket, which fastens on 
the left shoulder and is trimmed with 
embroidery to match the skirt. The 
Medici collar is cut in squares at the 
back of the neck, and trimmed inside 
with a full ruche of mousseline de 
soie. Deep capes cover the tops of 
the tight-fitting under-sleeves. Ex 
tremely odd is the hat from the Maison 
Goty, of fancy straw with high crown 
and brim much ondulé. At one side 
is a high bunch of violets, and around 
the crown a band of moss-green rib- 
bon. 

The parasol is of white mousseline 
de soie trimmed with a deep flounce, 
and a chou of mousseline ornaments 
the handle. 

Some graceful Paris models of 
gowns for various occasions are shown 
on this page. 

For spring wear a smart costume is 
of steel-gray cloth, made with jacket 
and skirt to match, and trimmed with 
soutache braid. The jacket has a 
Medici collar, and is half-fitting, show- 
ing a chemisette of brocaded silk and 
a broad folded belt. On the skirt the 
braiding outlines the front breadth in 
a graceful pattern. A shirred toque 
of gray satin trimmed with stiff bows of ribbon and a steel 
buckle completes the costume. 

The cashmere gowns are among the novelties this sea- 
son, and one in green is particularly noticeable. The waist 
is trimmed with horizontal folds bordered with a silk 
fringe of the exact shade of the cloth. The first two 
folds are continued out over the shoulders and form little 
pelerines. The fronts cross, and are fastened with black 
buttons, and the collar and belt are of black satin. 

Around the botiom of the skirt and just below the girdle 
are rows of folds to match those on the waist, and the 
large black hat is trimmed with stiff 
ribbon bows and ostrich feathers. 

In a light shade of old-rose satin is a 
charming model of a dinner gown. 

The décolleté waist is made in cuirass 
effect, with jacket of guipure over a 
rose tulle bodice. A quaint old-fash- 
ioned trimming around the jacket is of 
passementerie in olive shape. A high 
girdle of folded satin is fastened with 
a rhinestone buckle. The skirt is of 
the satin, made with deep pleats at 
the sides, and trimmed with an appli- 

ué of guipure. Quite odd and effec- 
tive are the sleeves—elbow length, 
slashed at the top, and showing an 
under-sleeve of tulle. An appliqué 
of guipure finishes them at the elbow. 

Very dainty and fresh is a costume 

of old-blue. A blouse-waist of taffeta 
is made with groups of narrow tucks, 
and a bolero jacket with epaulettes, 
heavily embroidered in spangles and 
blue cabochons, is decidedly novel. A 
narrow ruffle of Malines lace trims 
the bolero, while a folded belt and 
collar of black satin are in marked 
contrast. The sleeves have clusters of 
tucks and a medium-sized puff at the 
shoulder. Just at the wrist are two 
straps of black velvet. Big fancy but- 
tons fasten the bolero and the girdle. 
The skirt is of satin cloth of old-blue, 
with narrow side pleats on the hips. 
With this costume is worn a black hat 
trimmed with fancy wings and a buc- 
kle of rhinestones. 


HAPPENINGS. 

7} VENTS happen every day, if by 

_4 happenings we mean those oc- 
currences for which there is no appar- 
ent cause, and for which we cannot 
reasonably account. 

We make careful calculations, and 
take great pains to have our plans run 
without hitch, and, behold! at the last 
minute, some strange oversight, some 
forgotten clew, some dropped thread, 
precipitates the catastrophe we thought 
to carefully guard against, and we are 
obliged to yield to this queer “‘ hap- 
pening,” this ‘‘ unexpected ‘“‘acci- 
dent.” 

But, after all, since there is really no 
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FRENCH CALLING COSTUME. 


such thing as chance or accident at all, we must look 
upon the happening as simply the effect of the operation 
of some higher and greater law which we do not fully un- 
derstand, but which we are sure must work out for our 
good, since we worked toward good in all our plans. 

It is like a new thread skilfully introduced into the pat- 
tern we are weaving. We do not ut first understand the 
new design. It is something of a grander, more beautiful 
effect than the little patterns at which we have been work- 
ing. But the Master-Workman understands and knows 
what the meaning is to be. That is enough. 














RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN IN 
DECADE. 


I 


THE LAST 


(+ progress of Southern women during the last ten 
years is perhaps the greatest sign of woman's emanci- 
pation in the future that this country has to offer. Walled 
in as she was by the prejudice of generations, it is a won- 
der that she ever found her way to a wider field for the 
wondrous energies that were hers by nature. Through- 
out the Southern States did this prejudice obtain; and, as 
an instance of it, well do I remember the severe remark 
made to me by a lady belonging to one of the old aris- 
tocratic families that abound in that region. On meet- 
ing her in New York I said, buoyantly, *‘ 1 suppose, Miss 
, you are surprised to find me here.” She drew her- 
self up with magnificent hauteur. ‘ No,” she answered; 
‘I would expect anything from a girl who would travel 
oa the Fourth of July and write for comic papers.” I then 
recalled that she had admitted the possession of a female 
relative who wrote, ‘not for money, but the pleasure of 
her friends’; and the fact that I had impertinently re- 
marked that it was a pity that this relative was not able 
to reach an editor probably brought forth the severe chas- 
tisement I received at ber hands. 

This is merely told to illustrate the attitude of the old 
Southern woman toward the new, and I hope by this 
time the former's point of view has changed into a more 
reasonable acceptance, for those dear antiquated dames 
who have been sitting with eyes agog and minds made 
up to expect astonishing things have assuredly not been 
disappointed 

The spirit of progress and independence has permeated 
every corner of the South. It has borne fruit in the his- 
tory of the successful struggles of individuals and in the 
organized work of well-managed and intelligently directed 
clubs 

It is a significant fact, and one refuting the idea that 
progress stretches her limbs and lies down to rest beneath 
tropical skies, that the club movement, and, indeed, much 
of the general movement toward a higher life for women, 
had its birth in sleepy old New Orleans. Perhaps it came 
from the transplantation of the ever-industrious French 
woman to a freer soil, or perhaps from the inspiration of 
that humble old Irish woman Margaret, whose life was a 
benediction to her race, whose charities lived after her, 
and whose statue stands before the women of her city as 
symbolical of all the greatness that may belong to the 
simplest woman soul dedicated to glorious ambition. 

Whatever the cause, certain it is that long before there 
were any federated clubs in this country, the women of 
New Orleans had organized a practical club connected 
with one of the few successful woman's exchanges known 
to that section. This club has grown, prospered since the 
beginning of its existence, its membership increases yearly, 
and it has not only given, through literary branches, ample 
opportunities for intellectual cultivation, but has helped 
its members in many practical ways, fitting them for re- 
munerative employments and assisting them to secure 
congenial work. Mrs. Sumpter Davis Marks is the presi- 
dent of this club. She is a brilliant woman, and a broad 
minded progressive one. Like many Southerners who 
have come to the front, she has a strain of New England 
blood, her father, Curtis Waldo, a well-known writer in 
New Orleans, being a nephew of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Woman's Club owns its building, and has, through 
its fine management, a self-sustaining income. Following 
this conservative organization are many clubs that take up 
the bolder lines of thought in philosophy, woman suffrage, 
and municipal goveroment. Among these perhaps the 
Portia Club stands foremost. Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, 
the leader of the woman-suffrage movement in the South, 
was this club's first president, Mrs. Ordway following her 
in office, and Miss Florence Huberwald, associate of Ma- 
dame Samuel in the New Orleans College of Music and a 
brilliant logician and speaker, at present holds that office. 
During the recent visit of the Society for the Advancement 
of Women, Miss Huberwald welcomed that body with the 
most eloquent address ever delivered by any woman in 
the South. She was a prominent delegate to the woman’s 
suffrage convention in Atlanta during the exposition, and 
her tireless work for the cause of woman’s emancipation 
has given her the reputation of being the strongest power 
for that movement among the younger women in the coun- 
try today. The Era Club is somewhat of an offshoot 
from the Portia, and of this Mrs. Evelyn Ordway is presi- 
dent. She is a clever and cultivated woman and a power 
in New Orleans 

The W. C. T. U. has a large following in the State of 
Louisiana, as has the Louisiana Suffrage Association and 
the Woman's League, the latter being devoted both to the 
cause of suffrage and of temperance, and also taking up 
many other branches of philanthropic work. Of these 
three important bodies Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick is presi 
deat, and her history, which is a remarkably interesting 
one, refutes the idea of the proverbial inertia of the pros- 
perous Southern woman. At fifteen she married Edwin 
T. Merrick, now a Supreme Court judge; her childhood 
was scarcely over before she began to know the respon- 
sibilities of a wife and mother. She has reared worthily 
a large family of children, never neglecting them or her 
home for the other work that claimed her by right of her 
convictions, She was the first leader in the woman-suf- 
fragist movement in Louisiana, and second to no one in 
the South in that line of endeavor, unless it be Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon. Another noble woman, and one standing in- 
deed, for all the saintly and self-abnegating virtues ascribed 
to old-fashioned womanhood,as well! as for the new thought 
of the latter day, is Sophie B. Wright, called in New Or- 
leans ‘‘ Saint Sophie,” by reason of the halo of good works 
that crowns her daily living. Believing in men’s rights as 
well as those of women, she has for years taught men and 
boys at a night school free of charge, the city of New Or- 
leans never having made provision for such opportunities. 
She does this work each day after the labor of conducting 
her own school is over. She is first vice-president of the 
Woman's Club, is interested in the King’s Daughters. is 
director of the High-School Alumna, director of the Na- 
tional Economic Association, and was one of the first di- 
rectors of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. The 
life of such a woman makes us wonder why Mr. Kipling 
thinks we will have to wait for the other world in order to 
**find real saints to draw from.” 

These individual instances of the personality of some 
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Southern women are given as the key-note to what they 
have accomplished ; and besides eee lantien lights in the 
club life of New Orleans, we have to thank that city for 
some of our finest literary and journalistic stars. Of 
clubs in the Southern States that have united with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Kentucky has the 
largest number, counting sixteen in all; Teunessee has 
six; Georgia, four; Maryland, three; Texas, four; Alaba- 
ma, one; Florida, one; Mississippi, ove; and South Caro- 
lina, one. This list, however, as is shown in the case of 
New Orleans, gives no idea as to the number of clubs that 
exist without having come officially under the federation. 
Almost every small town in the South has a woman's 
club, and many of these are devoting themselves maiu! 

to the practical needs of their vicinity by organizing vil- 
lage-improvement departments for street-cleaning and re- 
pairing and for setting out shade trees. The Southern 
woman of to-day realizes that her country’s most crying 
need is polish aud cultivation; and at the same time that 
she has brought forth her old dust-covered mahogany 
from her attic for refurbishing she has looked over her 
scarred and carelessly kept land, and realized that its 
precious beauty must be cared for if it is to be preserved. 

In Kentucky clubdom the Woman's Club of Central 
Kentucky, which has its local habitation at Lexington, is 
one of the most notable for its thrift and progress. 
Though quite a baby club in years, it now owns its build- 
ing, a beautiful old colonial mansion, once used as the 
residence of a famous family. So well have its finances 
been managed that no debts have gathered, there always 
being money and to spare in the treasury. The blue-grass 
region of Kentucky is like a softly undulating sea, whose 
clustering villages seem 80 many white fleets on the em- 
erald waters, and from town to town in pleasant weather 
is as easy a journey as one travelled in the dream of a 
summer's afternoon; and so when this club was formed it 
became no mere local organization, but a public meeting- 
place for all the clever women of the neighboring towns, 
and its establishment has resulted in opportunities for 
cultivation never before obtained by its members, save 
perhaps on occasional visits to large cities. A plan was 
perfected by which during the winter the club should 
employ great musicians, lecturers, and instructors to give 
a series of entertainments. This plan has been successful, 
and has given splendid opportunities for home cultivation 
to the women of the blue-grass region. Mrs. Ida Withers 
Harrison has been president of the club since its creation, 
and it is greatly through her excellent management that 
it has attained its present high standard and financial 
independence. 

The Woman's Club of Louisville had the honor of en 
tertaining the General Federation of Women’s Clubs last 
spring, and it is significant of the southward march of 
progress that two of the first three biennial meetings of 
this organization were held in the South, the second hav 
ing been held in Atlanta at the time of her great exposi 
tion. Mrs. C. P. Barnes is president of the Woman's 
Club of Louisville. The club is one of the largest and 
best organized under the General Federation, covering in 
its scope all the branches of modern progress, having 
taken the advantages of university extension, and also 
having availed itself of the opportunities to secure the 
best lecturers and instructors in the arts and sciences that 
this country has to offer. 

An insight into the General Federation and its organiza- 
tion shows that Southern women have been strong factors 
in its far-reaching success. Mrs. Barnes holds the office 
of recording secretary; Mrs. Samuel McKinney, a leading 
Tennessee woman, is a member of the executive commit- 
tee; and to Miss Mary Temple, of Knoxville, belongs the 
credit of doing most, perhaps, towards the organization's 
success at its inception, except Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
who was its first president. Miss Temple was the corre 
sponding secretary, and it was largely through her per- 
sonal acquaintance in the South and through the tact dis- 
played by her in her official correspondence that so many 
Southern women were first induced to interest themselves in 
the federation. Miss Temple is one of the busiest and most 
intellectual women in Tennessee, which is saying a great 
deal, since that State has earned the reputation of furnish- 
ing what other Southerners term the Southern Yankee— 
a name that has been the symbol of progress and acute- 
ness from the days of the early settlers. The Ossoli Cir- 
cle, a club devoted to literature and the higher education of 
women, was the creation of Miss Temple, who, coming home 
from New York with a Vassar diploma in her pocket and 
many medals from that college decking her bodice, found 
the mere social life of a Southern town incapable of satis- 
fying her higher ideals of woman’s sphere. She remained 
five years president of that club, and in the General Fed- 
eration she represents in an official capacity seven South- 
ern States. Besides all these duties, she is filling the posi- 
tion of vice-president of East Tennessee for the Tennessee 
Centennial, and her social duties are manifold, as she is 
the head of her father’s house, and he is one of the leading 
jurists of his State. 

The ease, by-the-way, with which Southern women do 
many diverse things gracefully reminds one of the re- 
mark of an old French marquise in comparing her race 
with the Teutonic: ‘‘ Ah—ze German vooman, madame, 
a drudge, always a drudge, in ze parlor as in ze kitchen; 
but la belle Francaise—sbe a drudge in ze kitchen, and in 
ze parlor a queen.” 

Southern women have the genius of hiding their real 
powers beneath an air of ease and ornamentation; but test- 
ed, they prove that a sword can be sheathed in a jewelled 
scabbard, and that the fairest flowers of courtesy may 
spring from the same soil that fosters to perfection nour- 
ishing but homely herbs 

Mrs. W. D. Beard, of Knoxville, is one of the leaders in 
club-work in her State. and now holds the position of 
president of the State Federation. The Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Club, a large organization of progressive women in 
Memphis, is taking up all the practical subjects of the 
day. Its members are looking into the question of wo- 
men’s wages, not only in Tennessee, but throughout the 
country; they are organizing village-improvement soci- 
eties and studying civic government. Their philanthropic 
committee has but recently prevailed upon the city coun- 
cil for ground upon which to build a city hospital, and 
the members of the club are now going to work to assist 
in raising money for its erection. Their last charitable 
scheme, and one much needed, by-the-way, in all South- 
ern cities, is a home of refuge for unruly and criminal 
youths. 
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Among the great women of Tennessee the name of 
Clara Conway stands pre-eminent as that of a womun of 
the new order of things. Miss Conway was born in New 
Orleans, but being taken to Memphis in her early child- 
hood, that city proudly claims her for its own. Thor- 
oughly sympathetic und abreast with all things concerning 
woman's advancement, Miss Conway has been a leader in 
club life and in the philanthropic work of her State; but 
the line that especially interests her is woman’s higher 
education, and ee she who founded in Memphis the 
preparatory school for girls which has led sc many of Ten- 
nessee’s young women to seek a completion of their edu- 
cation in Vassar and in Wellesley. Miss Conway is now tak- 
ing a course at the University of Chicago, with a view to 
bringing to perfection her ability; *‘ for,” she says, ‘it is 
my dream to lead the way in the South for a collegiate 
education for women unexcelled by any in this country.” 

Mavupe ANDREWS. 


SHIRT-WAISTS. 


TS vast number of shirt-waists now exhibited in the 
shops would seem to prove conclusively that there 
was no truth in the rumor that they had gone entirely 
out of style. It is undeniably true that they are no longer 
considered smart for street wear for elderly women, unless 
worn under a jacket, but as there is no garment so cool 
and comfortable, and to slight figures so becoming, even 
the disapproval of a few people is not sufficient to de- 
stroy its popularity. 





There are several new points this year in shirt-waists, 
and of course a marked change in the sleeves. A small 
leg-of-mutton, a bishop sleeve very much narrower than 
last season's, and in exaggerated patterns a sleeve like the 
ove on men’s shirts are the three oftenest seen. The last 
is not pretty nor becoming, but is the best to wear under 
an Eton jacket or blazer, 
for there is only enough 
fulness to be comfortable 
under the coat sleeves, and 
what fulness there is, is 
gathered on the top into 
the armhole. The sleeves 
are finished at the wrist by 
being gathered into a band, 
to which cuffs can be at- 
tached, or else have a turn- 
ed-over cuff of the same 
material «as the = shirt. 
Where economy is consid- 
ered, the detachable cuffs 
are chosen, and it is quite 
out of date to have white 
cuffs fastened to the sleeve. 
White linen cuffs often re- 
quire to be boiled before 
they can be made quite 
white, but the dainty colors 
of the shirt itself would 
soon fade if it too had to 
go through such a heroic 
style of treatment. 

There are two styles of 
cuffs—the plain, to be worn 
with the link sleeve-but- 
tons, and the broad turned-over ones, like those so fash 
ionable last season. The first mentioned are the smarter, 
and infinitely better for many reasons. They launder bet- 
ter, and slip on under coat sleeves much more comfortably. 
As is always the case, there are many vagaries of fashion, 
such as hem-stitching, narrow bias folds of colored linen, 
and ribbons worn instead of sleeve-links, but all these 
elaborate fads do not accord well with the simple and 
plain effect that 
the regular tai- 
lor-made shirts, 
which are in the 
best style, pos- 
ses 





is. 

Ready - made 
shirts have 
reached a point 
of excellence the 
last year or two 
that is remark- 
able, and the ma- 
jority of women 
find no difficulty 
in buying waists 
that fit well, only 
giving the mea- 
sure of collar- 
band and bust as 
a guide. In the 
made - to - order 
shirts there are, 
it must be ad- 
mitted, some ad- 
vantages — not 
enough perhaps 
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to make up for the difference in cost, but there is more 
fulness in the fronts, more fitting of the side seams and 
yoke, and better materials are used—points which appeal 
strongly to the fastidious woman. 

Linen batiste waists are exhibited in great variety this 
year, and exceedingly 
pretty some of them are. 
lhe favorite pattern is 
the body of the waist 
made of the embroidered 
and the sleeves of the 
plain, finished with cuffs 
also of the plain, and the 
band of the neck made so 
that either a linen collar 
or ribbon stock can be 
worn. Plain white em- 
broidered batiste is not 
quite so smart as the 
batiste embroidered in 
several colors. There are 
waists of flowered organ- 
die and lawn, delicious! 
thin and cool, but hard- 
ly so serviceable as the 
Madras and dimity. A 
new idea this season is 
the under-waist or corset 
cover carefully fitted, 
and of some color that 
looks well underneath 
the shirt- waist. Most 
of the thin materials are 
made with a_ pointed 
yoke in the back, or two yokes, and the front is laid in 
tucks, which in themselves form a yoke, and below the 
yoke the fulness is drawn in at the waist and fastened 
down with a stitched band. In Madras these tucked yokes 
are very much liked, and they certainly relieve the plain 
look of the waist, although there are conservative people 
who still cling to the shirring on the shoulders as being 
the prettiest and most becoming. 

White dimity shirts are extremely smart, but as yet the 
only pretty ones are made 
to order. Dimity is a most 
satisfactory material for con- 
stant laundering, and wears 
like iron. These dimity 
shirts are made very simply, 
with yoke in the back, and 
the fulness at the shoulders; 
sleeves medium size, and be 
tween a bishop and leg-of- 
mutton; turned-back cuffs of 
dimity, and a band at the 
throat 

Eccentricities of fashion 
are bound to be set forward, 
and this year there is a wild 
abandon as regards linen 
collars, which no one should 
yield to. A broad shelf of 
linen standing out around the 
neck is not becoming and is 
extremely conspicuous, and 
heavily starched linen ruffs 
should also be tabooed. A 
narrow line around the throat 
isul ways attractive,and there 
are plenty of smart styles to 
choose from in preference to those that are so peculiar. 
The narrow turned-over collar will probably be more 
popular than the broad ones of last year, which were so 
uncomfortable. Lace frills and jabots are out of place on 
the wash materials, and should only be used with the silk 
waists, which will be as popularas ever. Taffetas, Indias, 
and the Persian patterns, made up quite elaborately, but 
on the thinnest possible lining, will be, as ever, fashionable 
and useful. 











PROMINENT feature of the second annual Sports- 
LX men’s Show, held last week at the Madison Square 
Garden, was the convincing proof which it gave of the 
constantly and rapidly increasing interest felt by women 
in all branches of out-door sport. Although this condition 
of things has of course been gradually coming about for 
some seasons, yet the remarkable increase over last year 
in the attendance of women at this particular show indi- 
cates that the spirit of sport is still winning converts at a 
surprising rate; that the movement is going forward as 
vigorously now as if it were still an entire novelty to the 
feminine mind. It is a pity that the term “sport,” a live- 
ly and expressive word, exactly suited to the meaning it 
conveys, should still carry with it to some more conserva- 
tive minds a flavor of boldnessand impropriety. There may 
have been a time when the facts warranted such an idea; 
or it might perhaps be more correct to say that there are 
yet certain forms of amusement passing under the general 
name of sport to which refined people might very reason- 
ably object. But the term as used now among ladies and 
gentlemen—this being one of the occasions when those 
titles have their special meaning and emphasis—stands as 
the embodiment of all healthful out-door exercise and 
amusement. It is a short, crisp word to cover a multi- 
tude of good things. 


The managers of the Sportsmen's Show understood it 
in this sense, and the result was a wonderfully complete, 
entertaining, and instructive exhibition of articles pertain- 
ing to out-door amusement of every kind. So many sports 
were represented that nobody could fail, in making a tour 
of the Garden, to discover certain booths which contained 
precisely the things in which she was especially interested. 
Shooting, fishing, golf, lawn-tennis, cycling, and boating 
were the sports most prominently illustrated. In the first 
of these a highly significant amount of attention was paid 
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by the various manufacturers to the line of weapons in- 
tended expressly for women’s use. A few years ago such 
a thing as a rifle designed for a woman was unheard of, 
and the handful of women who took up shooting as a pas- 
time were greatly handicapped in their achievements by 
the burdensome weight of the firearms which they were 
obliged to handle. Now in all the noted lines of rifles— 
Winchesters, Remingtons, Stevens, etc.— may be found 
beautifully made specimens, twenty-two calibre, and 
weighing from four to six pounds. The raising, sighting, 
and steady holding of one of these dainty, though accu- 
rate and reliable, weapons could not overtax the powers 
of any woman of ordinary strength, and the ready sale 
which has been found for the light rifles is _— enough 
that they are appreciated. What is true of the rifles is 
also true of the different kinds of pistols and of the shot- 
guns; in every department there has been a recognition of 
and provision for the needs of women who enjoy shooting. 


Ever since people have been spending their summers at 
the Thousand Islands, on the St. Lawrence, and among 
the Muine and Adirondack lakes, fishing has claimed a 
large number of adherents among the women who visit 
those paradise-spots of sportsmen. Consequently the 
many booths at the show devoted to the exhibition of 
fishing - tackle were well attended, and the marvellous 
specimens of lucky “ catches,” artistically displayed upon 
boards around the walls of the various camps, made more 
than one disciple of good old Izaak Walton draw a long 
breath of envy. The improvements in fisbing-rods were 
noteworthy, a8 showing to what an exact and delicate 
science the sport is coming to be regarded. Split bamboo 
fly-rods, weighing just two, ounces, were placed by way 
of contrast beside the old-fashioned wooden poles, which 
were thereby made to look huge and clumsy as the spars 
of aship. Miss Cornelia Crosby, better known to visitors 
to the Maine streams as ‘‘ Fly Rod,” a woman who says 
frankly that she would rather fish than do anything else 
in the world, was constantly in attendance near the Maine 
exhibit. Her log cabin was a favorite spot for visitors, 
most of whom managed to have a few moments’ chat 
with Miss Crosby on the subject of common interest be- 
tween them—fishing. Trout-fishing with flies is her es- 
pecial branch of the sport, although she has taken large 
numbers of salmon as well. 

The dress which Miss Crosby wears while on her trips 
is worthy of notice, as it may afford valuable points to 
women who are planning fishing excursions in the woods 
for next summer. It consists of a skirt and of soft 
tanned leather worked until it is almost as pliable as cloth 
would be. The skirt falls about half-way between the 
knee and the ankle, and is met by high laced boots of soft 
russet leather, similar to those used in cycling. Knicker- 
bockers are the most suitable things to wear under the 
skirt. A shirt-waist is worn under the jacket, and the 
leather of this latter garment often makes its removal a 
necessity on a hot summer day. The advantage of the 
leather costume over one of any kind of cloth is easily ap- 
preciated when one remembers the continual wet and 
rough usage to which a dress worn in a fishing-boat is 
subjected. 


Golf has made a unique and creditable exhibition at the 
show. The idea of having the entire booth in the form 
of a putting -greep, the surface of which was made of 
billiard-cloth,was a good one, and succeeded in attracting 
the attention not only of all players, but also of hundreds 
of persons besides who do not know a driver from a stymie 
nor a caddie from a niblick. While the interest of these 
latter was certainly desirable as a means of spreading the 
game, it nevertheless constituted a source of embarrass- 
ment for the golfers who from time to time gave exhibi- 
tions of their skill on the artificial green. o one but a 
golfer can appreciate the difficulties of making the various 
strokes; the most delicate and nerve-trying shots often 
appear ‘‘ easy enough ” to the uninitiated observer; and 
the result of this state of things was a series of audible 
comments and criticisms which did not tend to improve 
the work of the experts on the green. ‘“‘ If they'd all been 
golfers, I shouldn’t have minded a bit; they would have 
known just what I was attempting,” said one of the play- 
ers, after a putting trial, *‘ but these outsiders think you 
ought, so to speak, make a bull’s-eye every time.” 

There does not seem to have been any radical change 
in tennis implements since last season, although rackets, 
nets, and balls were liberally shown among the other ath- 
letic goods. The cycling booths did not play so promi- 
nent a part as they would have done, had not the regular 
cycling show so recently held its display at the Garden. 
Steam and naphtha launches of every pattern and odd- 
looking hunting-craft were objects which drew the scru- 
tiny of nearly every visitor. Altogether the second 
Sportsmen’s Show was a success, and bids fair to become 
one of the permanent annuai institutions of the kind 
which are presented in their due seasons at the great 
amphitheatre. ApELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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Co.ommta.—It depends altogether on how the white wool dresses 
are made. If of elaborate style they are suitable for afternoon wear 
in summer, at garden parties, etc., or for house wear all the year. As 
a rule, when white wool dresses are spoken of it means the plainer 
styles—skirt and Eton jacket, etc.; they will be greatly in fashion 
this summer, and are quite suitable for girls of sixteen and eighteen.— 
Girls of eighteen wear their hair arranged in the same style as do older 
women. The Pompadour is at present the fashion.—Yes, a jacket is 
quite as fashionable as a wrap. Have it made with broad silk-faced 
revers, and cover the silk with passementerie or lace.—Grays and pur- 
ples are the best colors for you, and black or black and white. 

Many 8.—For the treatment of the eyebrows, see the article “ Con- 
cerning the Eyes,” in the “ Beauty and Hygiene” series, in Bazan 
No. 28 of last year’s volume. 

Rosatie.—The white piqué should be used to face the revers, and 
you can put two bands of it on the skirt also.—No, the blazer jackets 
this season have no fulness in the back; five gores are sufficient, and 
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pretty made after illustration in Bazar No. 6, page 112. Spangled jet 

over white satin would be very effective on it. 

A Pearcexen Motuce.—The flowered organdies are mach in fashion 
for little girls’ frocks; but two would be better than one, and the 
material need not be expensive, Make with two ruffles edged with 
narrow lace, and a bertha of one ruffle to match. 

C. M. N.—The sample you enclose should make an extremely pretty 
gown if you have sufficient material. In Bazan No. 10, in the illas- 
tration on page 201, is a striped gown that you could copy; the skirt 
should be plain, or, if trimmed, with only narrow pleated ruffles to 
match those on the waist. 

Mra. E. G. 8.—Silk or velvet or lace over silk make the most effec- 
tive fronts with all materials. Strips of ribbon with lace iueeftiuns 
are also fashionable for fronts. —We do not reply by mail. 

Ovw Reaver.—The seven-gored skirt is the best for your material, 
but you will find a tight-fitting Eton jacket (that can be worn open 
if desired) much better than a Norfolk jacket in such heavy goods. 

Mas. J. M. D.—Soutache braid is the best, but it would not be 
wise to use black on white, although it is contended that black braids 
do not run, as they are now made. In Bazar No. 6 is a pretty model. 
Why not have an all-white piqué and wear it with black ribbons or 
a black shirt-waist or front and girdle ? 

W.—Tuaffeta, surah, and gros grain silks are all fashionable, and 
there is every shade of color known. See “ New York Fashions,” 
Bazap No. 10.—Yer, accordion-pleated skirts are in style.—A Blazer 
costume is the most serviceable.—A shade of cerise is the most fush- 
jonable red at present. 

Lovisa.—Skirts of silk gowns are very little, if any, narrower this 
season, and are made separate from the lining. Your silk will not 
need to be trimmed on the skirt. 

Cuntosrry.—In Bazan Nos. 10 and 11 your questions are answered in 
“New York Fashions” and the article on “ Belts and Buckles.”—See 
illustrations of shirt-waists on page 250 of this number. 

A Sunsormer.—Yon should have a tailor suit, a silkk gown with two 
waists, a canvas or grenadine gown, and one linen suit.—For your 
children sailor suits of blne serge to wear on the steamer, and four 
wash ones on the same plan, of Galatea or duck, should be sufficient. 

A Constant Reaver.—Chantilly lace will be worn again, generally 
over some color, Sponging it with alcohol and water is a good plan. 
—Waists of net with trimmings of Chantilly would be best.—Ac- 
cordion skirts are in style. They can be made with the straight breadths 
and worn over a perfectly fitted lining, or cut in the circular shape 
shown in the diagram in Bazar No. 46. The figures on that diagram 
are the dimensions in inches; the round is ninety-six inches each 
way (forty-eight on the half), and about four yards and a half (160 
inches) wide on the half around the bottom. 

Cc. E. 8.—Yes, a girl of seventeen can wear a black satin skirt and 
have her hair arranged high; but it is jost as well for a girl to dress 
as simply as possible until she has made her début, at eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. 

Tennessex.—To begin with, in choosing India silks, choose different 
patterns; make one gown after the illustration on page 188 of Bazan 
of No. 10, and the other after the illustration on page No, 192.—There 
will be illustrations of tea jackets given shortly which should help you 
to find a model for your guipure.—See illustrations of shirt-waists on 
another page. 

Mas, Hanoip.—No, the silk is not too old-fashioned if you have 
plenty of it, and should make you a pretty gown in itself or as lining 
to one of the new transparent materials.—The brocade is too heavy 
for spring, unless you have a fancy Eton or bolero jacket made of it to 
wear with cashmere or silk skirts of gray. 

Youne Matnon.—When two ladies happen to ve calling at the same 
time on a hostess, and one rises to leave before the vt her, the lady who 
remains should rise with the hostess and remain standing while the 
departing visitor makes her adieux, unless the lady who remains is 
much older than the other visitor, when she may, with propriety, bow 
politely and remain seated. When more than two ladies are calling 
together, unless the others are much younger than the retiring visitor, 
it is not necessary for them to rise with the hostess; they should po- 
litely bow their adienx, and together engage in conversation while the 
hostess says farewell to the guest who leaves. 

K. T. C.—Have the furniture in the reception-room of wood uphol- 
stered in brocade, the wood either a fine quality of bird's-eye maple 
to match the wood-work, or else the light yellow mahogany #0 much in 
vogue; or if you wish more expensive furniture, have it with inlaid or 
engraved or burnt-work decorations. Have a tea table, a small 
straight-backed Chippendale sofa, one or two straight chairs to match, 
a tabouret or two with large growing palms in pretty jardiniéres rest- 
ing on them, and a low, comfortable chair for the person to sit in who 
serves tea, The furniture can be upholstered in a mixed white and 
pink brocade, the hangings, inside window-curtainue, and portiéres of 
the same, and the outside window-curtains of fine Swiss muslin with 
a three-inch fall-gathered ruffle of lace or muslin. 

Constant Reaves.—Ata morning home wedding the groom should 
wear light gray gloves, either undressed or glacé kid, and a white 
China silk tie. 

A Constant anv Graterut. Reaper.—The napkins on a dinner 
table are put on the place plates which are at every cover when the 
table is laid; the tamblers are placed above the knives at the right of 
the cover, a little to the left of the knives. 

Parker.—Between meals the dining table should be left bare if 
it is a polished table, with merely a pretty centre-piece under a jar- 
diniére filled with growing ferns, a vase of flowers, or a dish of fruit. 
If the top of the table is not handsome enough, it should be covered 
with a dark tapestry cloth, and have the jardiniére, flowers, or fruit as 
a centre-piece. A dining-table is never laid unuil immediately before 
a meal is served, aud it is cleared immediately after. The emall cres- 
cent-shaped plates may be used as bread-and-butter plates, to hold a 
dainty pat or ball of butter placed just before the meal is served or 
during its progress; the bread or roll is left on this plate also, and po- 
tato-skins, egg-shells, etc., may be deposited on it. It is never allowa- 
ble to drink Roman punch, or rather the liquid which is about the ice, 
from the glass in which it is served; the ice must be taken with a 
suitable spoon or fork, 

REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE — WAITRESS, By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mv, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Llustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C, Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 1l6mo, 

loth 


Cc . $1. 
FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mre, Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 





a skirt about four and a half yards in width is the best, 

Ovpv Sunscem«en —Yes, your brocade skirt will do to wear with the 
white satin waists or Turkieh jacket of white and gold.—The benga- 
line will make an excellent lining for a canvas or grenadine. 

Mus. 8. S. V.—A dress made of the sample you enclose would be 


12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRUTHFULNESS. 

AID a woman to me: 

‘** David remarks in one of his Psalms, 
‘And I said in my haste, all men are liars.’ 
If I had writtem that verse I should have 
added, ‘And I have never had occasion to 
che ange my opinion.’’ 

Why?” asked I, laughing. 

And then she told me that men (and 
women ) were not truthful, that the best of 
them told falsehoods. For instance, several 
months before this conversation she had 
asked a certain young man if he were en- 
gaged to Miss B He gave her to under- 
stand that he was not. Now his engage- 
ment to Miss B was announced, and it 
was acknowledged that it was an affair of 
six months’ standing. Had he not lied? 

I, who happened to know the facts of the 








case, was aware that it was the wish of the | 
fiancée and her family that the fact of the 


engagement be kept quiet until they were 
ready to announce it. The man in question 
was in honor bound to keep the secret. 

** All the same,” declared the indignant 
woman, “if, according to the old definition 

_ of a falsehood, it is a ‘thing told with the 
intention to deceive,’ he told a falseliood.” 

The conversation recalled to my mind the 
speech made by a friend long ago. 

“If any one asks me an impertinent ques- 
tion which I cannot in honor answer truth- 
fully, I do not hesitate to lie.” 

We all, it is to be hoped, love the truth, 
but what are we to do when a truthful 
answer is a breach of confidence? If one 
says, ‘‘I decline to answer that question,” 
he may cause offence, not to mention the 
fact that he virtually admits there is a con- 
fidence to be kept. And this admission is 
often unintentionally the first step to the 
betrayal of a secret. 

Since we cannot always answer truthful 
ly, and since we would not lie, it would be 
well if a society could be founded for the 
tp ression of the impertinent questioner. 
A »pending the formation of that much- 

ed organization, what are those of us 
who would be honorable and truthfal to do? 
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The stores which keep the best 
that’s made 

Secure the highest class of trade ; 

The shoppers who are shrewd 
and wise 

Select such stores to patronize ; 

And stores and ae all attest 

Pure Ivory Soap is far the best. 


Copyright 1696, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 
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LADIES IN THE LOBBY. 
See illustration on double page, 


a4 ERE are lobbies and lobbies. In Amer- 

ica the architectural term lobby becomes 
a note of multitude, the said multitude con- 
sisting of the ingenious and persuasive gen- 
tlemen who, from patriotism or other cogent 
reasons, seek, by interviews in the outskirts 
of our halls of Legislature with individual 
members, to promote or obstruct the passing 
of some megsure then before the House. In 
England the word has not yet undergone 
this change or expansion of meaning, and the 
lobby of the House of Commons at West- 
minster brings up no visions of bustling wire- 
pullers, but only the memory of a cold, in- 
hospitable place with stone walls and solemn 
policemen, whw gaze unresponsively on the 
stranger who gains admission to this outer 
court of the legislative temple. In old days 
it was a haven of refuge to which members 
resorted to enjoy a little gossip when some 
bore was addressing Mr. Speaker. Then en 
terprising journalists discovered it to be a 
happy hunting ground where members could 
be stalked and brought down by the inter 
viewer's pencil and note-book, and made to 
furnish copy to ‘‘our own correspondents” 
of the country newspapers 

But nowadays woman has asserted her 
rights even in this sacred spot, and ladies 
and the latest fashions enliven the scene 
Some fair enthusiasts may come there from 
a severe sense of duty, but the great major 
ity come for pleasure alone. This large class 
of visitors are usually on their way to the 
terrace overlooking the River Thames, and 
the object that attracts them is afternoon tea 
with some honorable member. The ingeni 
ous young lady who first discovered the 
charm of these gatherings has not had her 
name immortalized by fame, and at first she 
had few followers who were entertained by 
the younger men in limited but very engag 
ing parties at the small tables placed on the 
terrace on pleasant afternoons. Then the 
example spread ; the terrace became like a 
lady's reception-room. Members who want- 
ed to smoke grumbled at being obliged to 
refrain, the ‘‘ whips” complained that their 
followers were deaf to the calls of the divi- 
sion bell, and one crusty old gentleman went 
so far as to make a motion in the House in 
which he described it as a nuisance. But 
this form of “ lobbying ” is likely to be per- 
manent; but, of course, its popularity will 
depend on that most certain uncertainty 
in English life, the English weather. On 
gloomy, wet days Westminster Hall, the ves- 
tibule to the House, and the lobby are not 
cheerful places, and, except the first, have no 
charms of historical recollections. Then the 
unfortunate member, unprotected by admir- 
ing maids and matrons, is left to the tender 
mercies of indignant constituents, who re- 
proach him for all his sins of omission and 
commission, and for his not performing 
impossibilities. Then the so-called strong- 
minded women take possession of him and 
compel him to listen to all kinds of griev- 
ances which no human legislator can redress. 
But the lobby is a sight which the stranger 
ought to see. 


SLEEP. 


( UR nineteenth century sleeps poorly. 

Our education, our labor, and our pol 
itics ought to be so arranged that people 
could once more get better sleep.” 

To this list Auerbach should have added 
our social pleasures, for under the present 
system there are very few of those who are 
trying to keep up with the demands of so 
cial life wio are not suffering for the lack of 
‘tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 

On those who are past their youth, and 
have long been inured to late hours, the ill 
effect may not always be especially notice- 
able; but for the young there is nothing that 
80 quickly takes the bloom from the cheek 
and the brightness from the eye as the loss of 
sleep involved in the round of gayeties that 
constitute a winter in society. From the time 
the season opens until Lent calls a halt there 
is no let up in the swift succession of plea- 
surings, and many a seemingly inexplicable 
case of nervous prostration is simply the 
outcome of this ceaseless strain. 

A certain amount of sleep—seven hours out 
of the twenty-four at the least, as a rule—is 
indispensable to our mental and physical 
well-being; and for the continued rw deere 
in diversions that. however innocent in them- 
selves, involve a serious abridgment of this 
quantity we must inevitably suffer both men- 
tal and physical depletion. 

If it were possible for us to make up ina 
measure for the night’s lost rest by sleeping 
during the day, as newspaper reporters and 
night- watchmen are compelled to do, we 
should be better able to bear the pressure; 
but what society woman in this hurrying 
age, with one social function crowding so 
closely in the wake of another that scarcely 
a breathing-space is left, can find time be- 
tween breakfast and dinner for more than a 
half-hour’s respite at the most? And what 
business man—w)ether manager or clerk— 
in the stress and turmoil of affairs, can drop 
out of line for a mid-day nap? 

Night is the legitimate time for sleep, and 
if evening pastimes and gayeties could be so 
arranged that midnight, as a rule, would 
find the “‘ banquet -hall deserted” and the 
revellers ready for repose, our young people 
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would not so quickly lose the bloom of 
youth, and the sanitariums would have fewer 
patients. 


O magic sleep! O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hashed and smooth! 


apostrophized the author of “‘ Endymion”; 
but that ‘‘comfortable bird” is as shy as a 
nightingale, and as hard to be wooed after 
the night is over. Even if we would woo it 
at a reasonable hour, we must give it our un- 
divided attention, for it is a bird that brooks 
no rival. For mind and body alike there 
must be entire relaxation, and a complete sur- 
render to the brooding presence; and to reach 
this state we must resolutely thrust away all 
teasing anxieties, all harping thoughts, and 
turn the key upon them. In other words, 
we must practically make the mind a vacu- 
um; and this is not always an easy achieve- 
ment, especially for habitual brain-workers 
—the student wrestling with some Euclidian 
problem; the poet tormented with the vain 
effort to mate a word that refuses to be 
rhymed; the clergyman with the skeleton of 
a new sermon menacing his rest—but if we 
permit ourselves to go on thinking, we need 
not be surprised to find that sleep has taken 
wing, for any clearly defined thought will 
start it from its perch as quickly as a boy 
with a pop-gun will frighten a robin from 
her nest. Put out of mind the unfinished 
sermon, the vexing problem, the disappoint- 
ments and defeats of the day; forget the 
plague in India, the massacres in Armenia— 
that way madness lies. Everywhere sorrow 
and suffering abound, and our hearts are 
tortured with sympathy, but night is not the 
time for us to dwell upon these things 

‘**God’s in his heaven,” and though it is 
hard to persuade ourselves that 


All's right with the world, 


it is His world, and we can safely close our 
eyes and leave it in His hands 

A quiet mind is the best of opiates, and 
none rest so sweetly as those who, going sea- 
sonably to bed, give all their trials and per- 
plexities into the Divine keeping, and with 
dear old Dr. Maclure repeat in childlike 
trustfulness, 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 


CREAMED BEANS. 


DELICIOUS and novel dish may be 
XX made of the ordinary small white beans 
such as are used for the famous Boston dish. 
Soak a pint of beans in cold water overnight. 
In the morning put them on the range in 
enough slightly salted water to cover them, 
and let them boil steadily until they are 
broken to pieces and not a whole bean re- 
mains. They may simmer all day without 
injury to them, care being taken to renew 
the water as fast as itboilsaway. One hour 
before the meal for which they are destined 
rub the beans through a colander; add to 
the pulp thus formed a white sauce. This 
is made by cooking together a table-spoonful 
of butter and 1 of flour, pouring a large we 4 
of milk over them, and stirring until thic 
and smooth. Mix the bean pulp thoroughly 
with this sauce, and, last of all, add 2 well- 
beaten eggs, pepper and salt to taste. Beat 
all hard for a minute, turn into a buttered 
pudding-dish, sprinkle fine bread crumbs 
over the top, and bake in a hot oven until 
lightly browned. Serve at once. This dish 
will well repay one for the little time and 
trouble necessary to prepare it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE BATTLE ON THE DUNES. 


] AXO and his forces were not iu a condition to follow 
too closely after the three. The chance-medley for 
which they had pined was come, and that without their 
seeking. The rascals had gone out to do one part of their 
master’s will. The shipping of a lass over seas was no 
doubt a pretty piece of work enough, and would be well 
paid for. But the slaying of Wat Gordon and Jack Scar- 
lett, their ancient adversaries of the Hostel of the Corona- 
tion, was a job ten times more to the fit of their stomachs. 

Thus it was with Haxo and his immediate followers. 

But the fatigues of the evening and the good liquor of 
Lis-op-Zee had rendered most of the Chief Butcher's mea 
somewhat loath to leave their various haunts and hiding- 
places. Moreover, their horses were stabled here and there 
throughout the village. So that Wat and his companions 
had a good start of a quarter of an hour ere Haxo, furious 
and foaming with anger at the delay and burning with 
the desire for revenge, could finally start after them with 
his entire company. 

It was now a dewy morning, a morning without clouds, 
and the sparse bent grass on the sand hills was still 
spangled with diamond points. The sun rose over the 
woods through which they had passed, and its ‘ével heat- 
less rays beat upon the curving overcurl of the sand waves 
as on the foam of a breaker when it bends to the fall. 

“*See you any stronghold where we may keep ourselves 
against these rascals if they manage to attack us?’ cried 
Wat from the hollow up to Scarlett, who had the higher 
ground. 

‘**Pshaw !” he returned. ‘What need to speak of 
strengths. They will follow the track of the horses as 
easily as a road with finger-posts. Find us they will. 
Better that we should betake us to some knowe-top, where 
at least we can keep a defence till nightfall. But 1 see not 
even a rickle of stones where we might have some chance 
to stand it out till the nightfall.” 

By the advice of Scarlett they dismounted from their 
horses and left them tethered to a blighted stump of a 
tree which the sands had surrounded and killed. Here 
the animals were to some extent concealed, unless the pur- 
suers should approach very near or ascend the summit of 
the highest ridges in the neighborhood. 

The young girl had all along betrayed no anxiety; now 
showed not so much as a trace of emotion or fatigue. Now, 
however, she took the lead naturally. 

“It was in such a country as this I dwelt in my youth,” 
she said, quietly, ‘‘and I understand the ways of the 
dunes.” 

So, without question on their part, she led them forward 
carefully and swiftly, keeping ever to that part of the 
ridge where the bent grass had bound the sands most 
closely together. Now they ascended so as to take the 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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loose sandy pass between two ridges. Again they de- 
scended into the cool bottom where the sun had not yet 
penetrated, and where a crisp bite of chill air still lin- 
gered in the shadows, while the dew lay thick on the 
coarse herbage and slaked the surface of the sand. 

The sun had fully risen, when, still led by the girl, they 
issued out upon the sea edge, and heard the waves crisp- 
ing and chattering on a curving beach of pebble. The 
ruins of an ancient watch-tower crowned a neighboring 
hilleek. Doubtless it had been a redoubt or petty watch- 
towe. against the Spaniards, built in the old days of the 
Beggars. It was now almost ruinous, and at one point 
the wall threatened to give way. For the wind had un- 
dermined the shifting foundations, and part of the mason- 
ry seemed actually to overhang the narrow defile of sand 
and coarse grass through which the little party passed. 

“Think ye that tower anywise defensible?” asked Marie, 
pointing up «a. it with her finger. 

Without answering at once, Scarlett climbed up to the 


foot of the wall, and skirting it to the broken-down gate- © 


way, he entered. 

‘* Tt will make about as notable a defence as half a dozen 
good pioneers might throw up in an hour with their 
spades. But we are too like the Beggars who built it to 
be very nice in our choosing,” said Scarlett, smiling grim- 
ly down upon them from the decaying rampart. 

Wat scrambled up beside him, and the little Marie, 
lithe as a cat, was over the crumbling wall as soon as any 
of them. They found the place wholly empty, save that 
in one corner there was a rudely vaulted headsman’s shel- 
ter, wherein, by moving a door of drift-wood, they could 
see sundry shovels and other instruments of rustic toil set 
in the angle of the wall. 

**T see not much chance of holding out here,” said Wat. 
“They can storm the wall at half a dozen points.” 

“True,” said Scarlett, ‘‘most true; yet, for all that, 
here at least we cannot be shot at from a distance as we 
sit on the sand, like rabbits that come hotching out of a 
wood at eventide to feed on the green. We are not over- 
looked. We havea spring of water, which is not an over- 
common thing on these dunes, and so near the sea. I tell 
you, the Beggars knew what they were about when they 
set their watch-tower down in such a spot.” 

In this manner Scarlett, the grumbler of the night, 
heartened his companions when it came nigh the grips of 
fighting. 

Then the men took out the shovels and the other tools 
and set about putting the defences in some order, repla- 
cing the stones which had fallen down, and clearing out 
little embrasures where one might lie with a musket and 
take aim from shelter. While Wat and Scarlett were 
busy with the work of fortification, the little Marie ran 
down into the dells again, looking wondrously feat and 
dainty in her boy’s costume. 

Scarlett, the old soldier, looked approvingly after her. 

‘Tis just as well that the ladylove has not yet been 
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found, or I should not envy the explanation you would 
assuredly be called upon to make,” said he, smiling over 
to Wat. 

Wat squared himself, as though his mattock had been 
a sword and he was saluting his general. 

“Ye ken me little, John Scarlett,” he replied, “if you 
know not that I would not touch the lass for harm with 
the tip of my little finger.” 

‘** Doubtless, doubtless,” said Scarlett, dryly. ‘* Yet it 
would astonish me mightily if even that would satisfy 
your Mistress Kate of the Lashes; aye, or even if such 
extreme continence greatly pleasures the lass herself!” 

To this Wat disdained avy answer, but went on piling 
the sand and setting the square stones in order. 

Presently the little Marie came running very fast along 
the bottom of the dells, which hereabouts wimpled mazily 
in and out, with nooks and cunning passages every where, 
so that they constituted the excellentest places in the 
world for playing hide-and-seek. Taking both her hands, 
Wat pulled the girl lightly over the new defences, and 
when she was a little recovered from her race she told 
them that the enemy could be seen scouting by twos and 
threes along the edge of the forest, and venturing a little 
way towards them into the sandy waste. But they had 
not as yet found the horses, nor begun to explore the 
sandy hollows, where an ambush might be hidden behind 
every ridge. 

“Tt is Haxo the Bull who leads them,” she said,*‘‘ for 
the others are none too keen on the work. But he goes 
among them vaunting and prating of the brave rewards 
which his master will give, and how the state also will 
pay for the capture of the traitor and prison-breaker.” 

**How near by did you see him?” asked Wat. 

“ He was within twenty paces of me as I lay behind a 
bush of broom,” she said, ‘‘and had it not been for the 
men who were with him, and the fear that they might 
have marked me down as I ran, I had given him as good 
as I gave his master.” 

And with the utmost calmness the little Marie unslung 
the dags, or horse-pistols, from her side, and took out the 
long keen dagger with which she had wounded Barra as 
he mounted to ride after his prisoner. 

So, perched in this shadeless shelter, they waited hour 
after hour, while the sun beat pitilessly down on them. 
The heat grew oppressive. A dizzy glimmering haze 
quivered over the sand hills and made it difficult to see 
clearly more than a few hundred yards in any direction. 

Wat and Scarlett desired the girl to rest a while under 
the shelter of the rude hut in the corner. 

**But then I could not watch for the coming of your 
enemies, my Captain,” she said, as if that settled the mat- 
ter. 

And when Wat repeated his request, Marie looked so 
unhappy that they had perforce to allow her to stand on 
guard equally with themselves. 

And, indeed, as it proved, it was the little Marie whose 
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sharp eyes first saw their opponents coming stealthily 
along the saudy bottoms between them and the forest. 
The pursuers seemed to be ten or twelve in number, and 
they came scouting cautiously here and there through the 
hollows, running briskly to the tops of the higher dunes, 
and looking eagerly all about them for the tracks of 
men or horses in the looser sand. 

Before Scarlet or Wat could stop her—indeed, before 
cither so much as s.spected her intention—the little Marie 
had climbed over the wall on the sidefurthest from the 
enemy, but nearest the sea. In a moment she had run 
deftly down among the ruts and hiding-places of the 
dells. With wonderful skill she threaded her way tow- 
ards the approaching miscreants, without letting them 
catch a single glimpse of her. Indeed, even from their 
watch-tower on the top of the dune, it was as much as 
Wat and Seariett could do to keep her in sight. 

Presently,as they lay behind their defences; each in his 
own rude shelter, they could see her crouch low in 
a little cuplike depression upon the height of a dune over- 
looking the track by which the enemy must come. The 
girl lay motionless, most like a cat which makes ready for 
the pounce. And they could see the broiling sun of the 
afternoon glisten on the steel barrels of her pistols. 

Soon the vanguard of Haxo’s litle army came scouting 
and scenting along. The men kept signalling and cry- 
ing, keeping touch with one another, and making believe 
to search the wilderness of sand and bent with marvellous 
exactitude and care 

The foremost of them had just passed the hillock on 
the top of which Marie lay, when ** crack! crack!” a cou- 
ple of pistol-shots rang out loudly on the slumberous air. 
One man pitched heavily forward on his face, while avoth- 
er and younger man spun round like a rabbit, bent him- 
self double, clawed convulsively at the sand, and then 
slowly collapsed across the trail 

The scattered trackers stood rooted to the ground with 
vague alarm at the sight. Some of them, indeed, put 
their heads down and ran up the hill of sand from which 
the shots had come. But when they reached the summit 
all they saw was the reek of burned powder lazily dis- 
persing in the hot haze of the afternoon, while upon the 
dune’s extremest edge were the marks of a pair of elbows 
in the sand where Marie had reclined as she took aim. 

But of their assailant they found no further trace. For 
immediately upon firing Marie had snatched her pistols 
and descended into the winding lane of sand at the back 
of the dune. Then, being perfectly acquainted with her 
line of communication, and mindful ever to keep upon 
the shady side, she glided from shelter to shelter with the 
silence and skill of one bred to guerilla warfare. 

Haxo and his party were manifestly discouraged by 
their misfortune, and still more by the immunity of their 
unseen foe. What had happened once might very well 
happen again. Nevertheless, trusting to their numbers, 
they came on with infinite pains, Haxo himself climbing 
a high dune and crying directions to his men—how they 
were to advance by this pass and that dell, in which from 
his post of vantage he could be certain that no enemy 
lurked 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ CAPTAIN, MY CaPTain!” 


Marie had made good her retreat till she halted within 
a few hundred yards of the little fort where Wat and 
Scarlett kept their watch. Here she lay crouched he'yind 
a bush of broom which had escaped the gejeral destruc- 
tion 95 The suiting sat’ advanced, thd which bad made 
good its position by associating itself with clumps of pink 
and sea-holly—for these are both brave self-helpful plants, 
and can bind the sand together with their own proper 
roots without the aid of bent grass. Behind this ambus- 
cade Marie crouched, and Wat would have descended to 
her assistance but that Scarlett forcibly withheld bim. 

‘* Lie still, man. Can ye not bide and watch? It is as 
bonny as a painted picture. Think you that our muckle 
clumsy bodies could run and hide as featly? I trow not 
Let the lass do her own ways. She has, indeed, a very 
pretty notion of war—aye, far better than many of our 
boasted generals, and nigh hand as good as the Prince 
himself. For, to my thinking, there is more generalship 
in delaying and harassing the advance of a superior force 
than in defeating an equal number with trumpets, drums, 
and all the paraphernalia of war.” 

So, in obedience to Scarlett, and also because the girl's 
mavceuvres at once astonished and fascinated him, Wat 
abode still where he was. But bis eyes were chained to 
the slight form of the little Marie, who lay behind the 
broom, perfectly plain to them, but wholly hidden from 
the line of the enemy’s advance. It seemed an uncon- 
scionable time before the pursuers came near, because on 
this occasion they took the utmost precautions to avoid 
surprise, And it was not till Haxo himself had ascended 
the knoll within thirty feet of where the girl lay that the 
foremost of the approaching skirmishers came within 
range. 

But Marie was either so careless of her life or so sure 
of the line of her retreat that she appeared to pick and 
choose deliberately among her enemies. The persons of 
many of them were doubtless well known to her, and it is 
possible that she had private scores to pay off while thus 
fighting the battles of Wat and Scarlett. 

Presently one of her pistols spoke again, and a third 
man fell wounded. Haxo stood up to mark the spot 
from which the reek of the powder floated lazily into the 
air. And as he did so Marie, wheeling about on her el- 
bows, steadied her weapon on the edge of the sand, be- 
tween the broom-bush and the sea-holly. It cracked, 
and Haxo, with a cry of anger and pain, clapped his hand 
upon his ankle, for all the world like a boy that runs 
barefoot and whose toe meets a stone unexpectedly. 

But this time it was impossible for Marie to conceal the 
line of her flight. She had to make a considerable detour 
to the right; for in order to pick her men she had allowed 
some of the enemy to pass her, and these now bent hastily 
round to intercept her. The rest, following Haxo’s fren- 
zied directions as he leaped and swore with the pain of 
his burt, pursued, getting glimpses of heras she ran. For 
on this occasion Marie took no care whatever to keep to 
the bottoms, but, on the contrary, chose the hardest sur- 
face and the most direct road for the shore. as though she 
had been fleeing to a boat which lay in waiting at the sea 
edge 

It was soon obvious that this was the idea of the pur- 
suers, for those on the left who had passed her place of 
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ambush exerted themselves to reach the shingle of the 
beach by the narrow and deep defile in front of the wall 
of the fort. They paused occasionally to fire, and cheered 
and shouted all the time in order to encourage one another, 
which doubtless they were much in need of, for it must 
have been most discomfortable to see their comrades drop- 
ping here and there about them without so much as get- 
ting a shot at the assailant. 

hen for the first time it was that Wat and Scarlett per- 
ceived whither Marie was leading the enemy. Ever as 
she came nearer she raised her arm and waved them to 
be ready. But with what they were to be ready did not 
appear, unless with their pistols, to have a chance at the 
rascals as the under the wall. Yet it was nota 
place favorable for pistol practice, because at that point 
the wall was broken down and full thirty feet of it com- 
pletely undermined and tottering to its fall. 

“The wall! the wall! Push down the wall!” cried 
Marie, as she came almost underneath it. 

It was Scarlett who first grasped her idea. Wat, on his 
part, was too much astonished at the daring and address 
of this girl to be capable of more than a vague gasping 
wonderment. 

“Quick, Wat,” cried Scarlett, ‘it must be the wall 
she means. See you not that these fellows, being igno- 
rant of our presence, it is a thousand chances to one that, 
for ease of road and haste to get before the lass to keep 
her away from the sea, they will take the path through 
the ravine and underneath the wall?” 

** And what of that?” asked Wat. 

“What of that? Why, man, what is come of your an- 
cient contrivance, your wise shifts, your forethought? 
How will you ever find your love of sour wits are so 
moidered or ever ye leave this dull Dutch country?” 

‘Faith, and I see it not yet!” cried Wat, looking over 
at the chase more bewildered than ever. 

*‘Why, she means that we are to push the wall over 
upon them when they come, I'll wager,” said Scarlett. 

** And so destroy our only defences? It is indeed a wise 
ploy!” cried Wat, scornfully. 

“Hush, man, and come help. We may annihilate the 
whole crew at one blow,” said the old soldier,who had no 
petty scruples about ways and means; *‘an enemy dead 
is a friend the more, however he come by his end.” 

Scarlett and Wat stole to the wall and peeped cautious- 
ly over. The ill-laid and mouldered stones tottered even 
us they leaned against them. One or two rattled down as 
they looked down. The heads of the pursuers were just 
appearing at the foot of the dell. One of them was train- 
ing his piece to shoot it off at the girl, who ran lightly a 
hundred yards in front. 

Without a suspicion of danger the assailants came post- 
ing along. 

‘Now, with all your might!” cried Scarlett, when he 
saw the villains exactly underneath. He could plainly 
descry the same four men who had sat about the table at 
the Hostel of the Coronation, and some of the others also 
who had flocked in to join the fray. 

So without further word Wat and Scarlett set their 
thews to the wall, and between them, all panting with the 
long chase and begrimed with powder, the litile Marie 
threw herself on the toppling parapet *_ neip on the ca- 
tastrophe with all her feeble stvength. 

The wall swayed a! §) a piece, and quivered a moment 
on, the Vi. ge ere it fell with a prodigious crash upon the 
straggling file of men in the deep defile below. A hoarse, 
confused cry was heard, running up, us the pursuers rec- 
ognized their danger, into a shrick of agony. Then a 
thick cloud of dust and sand arose which prevented those 
in the redoubt from seeing the effect of their stratagem. 
Presently from the gap they could see a few limping 
stragglers disentangle themselves from the ruins, and 
make haste to put as much space as possible between 
themselves and the unseen dangers which beset them on 
every side of these wide unwholesome dunes. 

The little Marie stood erect in the breach. She held 
her pistols in her hand and marked down the survivors 
us they ran. 

** Let them go, Marie,” cried Wat. ‘‘ They are powerless 
to harm us now.” 

Wat’s heart was a little turned to pity by the wholesale 
destruction wrought beneath his eyes by the falling of the 
wall; but Marie’s eyes only glistened the more brightly 
with excitement and the light of battle. 

“* But they are your enemies, my Captain,” said Marie, 
evidently surprised at his words. Then very coolly she 
went on loading her pistols. 

‘Stand down, Marie,” cried Wat, ‘or they will surely 
do you an injury! I saw a man’s head behind yon high- 
est dune.” 

**I care not so be they kill me outright. I do not want 
to be only wounded,” answered the little Marie, reckless- 
ly. Nevertheless she began obediently to descend. 

Wat's warning came too late. Haxo himself, full of bit- 
terness and foaming with the desire for vengeance, had 
managed to limp near enough to witness the destruction 
of his men in the defile. While the girl was priming her 
pistols he had taken careful aim. Now be fired. 

Marie gave a low, quick cry and put her hand to her 
breast to feel where the wound was. Then she steadied 
herself and attempted to go on with the preparation of 
her pistol. 

But with a little moan of pain she sank back into Wat's 
arms, who gently laid her down in the shade of the wall. 
Scarlett brought her water in the crown of his broad hat. 
He sprinkled it on her face. A brief examination showed 
that Haxo’s bullet had struck the girl an inch above the 
left breast. Scarlett and Wat looked squarely at each 
other. The significance of that single glance was not lost 
on the little Marie 

A bright look of manifest joy instantly overspread her 
face. 

“Tam glad—very glad,” she said, fighting a little with 
her utterance. ‘‘ Lift me up so that I may tell you. 
am glad that Lam to die. Yes, I know it. I wished no- 
thing else. I tried so hard to die to-day, my Captain, 
fighting your enemies. For I knew that I should never 
see you again, that you would sail away without a 
thought for the little Marie that took you out of the 
prison. I know that you are going to seek one whom 
7 love, and that I could not come with you. But now 

can keep you—keep you all, till it is time for me to go.” 

She put an arm up about Wat’s neck as he bent over 
her, and drew his head down. 

** Only this once,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Even she would 
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not be angry. For she has all—I nothing. And it is 
right—right—so right. For you could not ces the little 
rie—wife and mother she could not be. For her life 


where you will 

‘** Nay, my Captain,” she whispered, smiling up at him 
gludly; ‘‘it is kind—yes, most sweet to hear you s 
thus. But it is better that the little Marie should die 
out here, with your arm about ber, and before the sun 
goes quite down. Ah, if she had staid in the fields al- 
ways, she had been better, purer—perhaps, who knows? 
But then she had never known you, my Captain. Maybe 
it is better as it is. At least it is good to have known one 
true man.” 

She was silent a space. Wat tried hard to remember 
a prayer. Scarlett whistled a tune under his breath to 
keep from angry rebellious weeping. The girl spoke 
again. 

* Do not quite forget the little Marie,” she said. ‘* Her 
heart would not have been all bad—if only you had been 
there sooner to teach her how to be good.” She smiled 
up at him with eyes on which a pule filmy haze was gath- 
ering. She put her hand a little further about his neck 
and brought her face nearer to his. ‘‘ Did I not lead 
them well?” she said, eagerly and gladly. ‘* Tell me—even 
she could not have done it better! Ah, love, but this is 
passing sweet!” she went on, slowly. “It is good to be 
held up thus, and to watch death coming so softly, sweet 
ly. Dear, say just once that what I did was well done, 
and that no one at all could have done it bettter for you.” 

** None has ever done so much for me. None so given 
all for me,” murmured Wat, his tears dropping down on 
the pale face of the girl, who, if she had sinned greatly, 
had also greatly repented. 

“ It is true, and Lam glad, glad,” she said again. ‘‘ Even 
your love of loves herself could do no more than die for 
you.” 

Her smile tixed itself. Her eyes grew hazier, but their 
long still look staid intently upon Wat’s face. Murmur 
ing a prayer, he bent and kissed the fair brow that was 
now growing cold as marble. At the tquch of his lips a 
light as from a Paradise beyond flamed up for a moment 
in the girl’s eyes. Her smile grew infinitely sweet_., and 
the rigid lines of pain about the mouth re!:_eu. 

“My Captain. Ob, my Captain!” she whispered, sweet 
ly as a little child that closes its eyes and goes to sleep. 


(TO RE oonTINU KH.) 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
XIN.—VALUE OF MILK AS FOOD. 


N ILK might with advantage be used to a much great- 

er extent than is Dow usual through all the period 
of rapid physical growth, up to the time of maturity. Its 
importance as food for persons of nervous temperament 
of all ages is ouly now beginning to be understood. The 
difficulty of obtaining pure fresh milk, at least in the 
centres of population, has limited its use, and confirmed 
many in the conviction that milk does not agree with 
them—a mistake which bas been fraught with serious re- 
sults. The indulgence in an undue amount of meat, 
known to be injurious to the adult, is with the child ab- 
solutely fatal to any good results. The American idea 
that meat three times a day is necessary for the suste- 
nance of life is positively p Bathe by facts, while the 
excessive restlessness and nervousness of the American 
people indicate an! the penalty they pay for this er- 
ror of judgment. hole races of vigorous healthy peo- 
ple have lived and worked and accomplished — things 
almost or entirely without meat, and in nearly every in- 
stance of the kind investigation proved that milk was the 
article substituted for meat. 

We hear much of the oatmeal of the Scotchman. Dr. 
Jolinson, indeed, defined oats as an article fed in Scotlund 
to men and in England to horses, whereupon some one 
replied, ‘‘But where can you find such men or such 
horses?” But it is certain that an exclusive diet of oat- 
meal could never have induced such bone and sinew and 
brain as the Scotchmen boast of, unless it was taken al- 
ways with a liberal allowance of milk. 

in the Oriental countries where meat is proscribed by 
religious principles rice or some other grain is commonly 
given as the staple food of the country. But it is neces- 
sary to remember that these people, like the Scotclhmen, 
usually take their grain with milk. These Oriental peo- 
ple have attained not only good physical development, 
but have demonstrated such intellectual power and subt- 
lety that in their eyes we of the Anglo-Saxon race appear 
as crude barbarians. 

We need not go so far for illustrations of the virtue of 
milk as an article of diet. The medical profession of 
England and America recognize the easy digestibility, 
rapid assimilation, and non-exciting effects of milk by 
prescribing it almost universally as the sole diet in severe 
cases of fever or nervous prostration. In our medical 
journals are cited in detail, from the best authorities, in- 
stances of children who when upon a meat diet displayed 
violent or vicious tendencies, but when changed to a diet 
of milk passed rapidly into such a gentle, non-irritable 
condition that they seemed to have been born again, 


Every physician encounters deplorable cases of children 
three and four years old whose diet consists almost ex- 
clusively of meat, simply because their perverted appe- 
tites demand that article. In such extreme instances the 
most severe measures are justifiable in order to resume 
the natural and healthful method of feeding, to save the 
child's health if not its very life. We should permit it to 
become genuinely hungry by withholding all meat, or even 
all food, until it will consent to recommence taking milk. 
We may aid the child to overcome any temporary repug- 
nance to milk by making it as palatable as possible. te 
may be aerated in a milk-shake, beaten in a cream-whip- 
per, flavored by oyster juice and renamed ‘‘ oyster soup,” 
seasoned with any harmless essence, or made warmer or 
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cooler, as the child may prefer. But milk it should have 
in some form, or be allowed no food at all. 

Variety is desirable, and even necessary, iu the dict of all 
children; but in oe variety we should never lose 
sight of the main principle—that milk should be the chicf 
and frequent article of diet, and meat, if not wholly ex- 
cluded, admitted only as an occasional and non-essential 
part in the diet, of any child under six years of a Many 
children reach that age in superb health and with fine 
physical development without having known the taste of 
meat. The little one will naturally tire of milk if he is 
always given plain milk, milk, milk, without any change. 
But milk with oatmeal, milk with hominy, milk with 
cracked wheat, with cracked corn, with rice, with baked 
apples, seem in infantile judgment quite different dishes. 
There are also the various cream soups, made up without 
butter or seasoning, beyond the natural pinch of salt. This 
also we may vary with a number of articles not taken 
with milk, but served in a different course, or offered as a 
separate meal. 


In a rational and healthful dietary for a child may be 
included those fruits and berries that are not seedy or of 
too coarse a grain, such as peaches, sweet apples, straw- 
berries, oranges, and dates. People frequently declare 
that their children, who are allowed to eat large quanti- 
ties of the decidedly injurious meat, cannot take the really 
wholesome, desirable fruit. But we may be assured that 
the child to whom fruit is injurious has had his digestive 
organs brought into un unnatural condition by unwhole- 
some diet. ft rarely happens that a healthy child cannot 
be educated to enjoy and digest a large quantity of fruit. 
One especially vigorous baby three years old took regu- 
larly a large saucer of stewed prunes after breakfast, an 
orange after dinner, baked apples after supper, and a fruit 
luncheon of raw apples and dates half-way between meals, 
not only without injury, but with positively demonstrated 
advantage. 

As for the young child's dislikes in the matter of food, 
they are of course only the outgrowth of errors of judg- 
ment on the part of the parents. If a child bas never 
tasted meat or candy or cake or pie, he naturally can 
neither desire nor demand these undesirable articles. If 
he bas always had milk as his chief diet, it will be impos- 
sible for him to dislike it or refuse to take it, unless the 
milk fed to him bas been at some time tainted or acid, 
and so has given him a temporary repugnance to its use. 

The milk that takes the place of meat must not, how- 
ever, be thin in fats. It should show in the lactometer 
—a simply graded tgst-tube, easily procurable at any drug- 
gist’s—at least twenty per cent. of cream. If milk of this 
quality is not obtainable, cream must be added to bring it 
up tothis proportion. It is also of advantage to have the 
milk sterilized before it is fed to the child, since this pro- 
cess not only guards the child, as it does the infant, against 
the danger of contagious diseases, but averts the danger of 
irritation in the intestines, and prevents all the various 
forms of stomach and bowel trouble which so frequently 
result from the use of raw milk. 





1 seems to be no end to the originality of the 

Lenten parties the girls are giving this season. They 
have evidently tired of sewing-classes and different sorts 
of clubs which have been the fashion for so many years, 
and now go in more for “up-to-date entertainments.” 
What an ‘‘ up-to-date” party is it is difficult to define; but 
what the girls this year seem to aim at principally is to 
amuse themselves and their friends in a thoroughly origi- 
pal way. 

This effort on their part certainly has the advantage of 
making them think—which some young women have at 
times been accused of never doing! Mrs. Langtry was 
once asked how she preserved her beauty. Her answer 
was, ‘‘I never think.” The girls therefore may con- 
sider that thinking is a little sacrifice which it is good 
to make during Lent. This sounds hard, but as it is 
quoted from one of themselves, it may be taken for what 
it is—a poor attempt at a joke. 

Next week the girls have arranged to give what they 
call a “ Picture-guessing Party.” Each guest is invited 
to bring a photograph or picture of herself or himself 
taken before the age of five. As each person arrives at 
the house the photograph will be handed to the hostess, 
and placed against the wall, on mantel-pieces and tables 
or étagéres. When all the guests are assembled they 
will be requested to go in turn about the room and try 
to guess whom the pictures represent. It will be not a 
little puzzling, as to trace a likeness between a child of 
anywhere from three months to five years of age and a 
person of twenty to thirty is uo easy matter. 

There are necessarily only a small number of people 
invited to be present at this ‘* Picture-guessing Party,” 
and it is sure to be a dead failure if they do not all know 
one another very well indeed. This sort of entertain 
ment at home should invariably be among only intimate 
and congenial friends. Then they are jolly; otherwise 
they are constrained and stupid toa degree. At the end 
of the evening prizes will be given to the two girls and the 
two men who have been the cleverest and the slowest, to 
guess. That is to say, there will be two first prizes and 
two “‘ booby” prizes. Then they will have a ‘ chafing- 
dish supper,” served in the dining-room, with Welsh rare- 
bits, lobster 4 la Newberg, and all kinds of good things. 
This sort of supper is the most appropriate kind to give 
at such an informal affair. 


There have been ‘‘ Skirt-dancing Classes,” ‘‘ Calisthenic 
Classes,” ‘‘ Delsarte Classes.” Now the girls have formed 
a ‘* Minuet Class.” Perhaps they have become ambitious 
to learn this beautiful old-fashioned dance from the fact 
that at the many fancy -dress balls which have been 
given this season they were often called upon to dance 
the minuet, and never knew how. The ‘‘ Minuet Class” 
meets once a week, in one of the large dancing-schools 
here in town, and the teacher who has been engaged is a 
most competent one. The girls love to go to it. They 
all wear trains, which they are learning to manipulate in 
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the most graceful fashion while they take their dainty 
steps. It is a difficult matter for a girl to make a low 
courtesy with a long train. But just think what a nice 
thing it is to know how to do it well! If any of them are 
ever presented at court in Englavd they will have less 
trouble than some girls we know of when it comes time 
for them to bow their way gracefully past royalty. 


The ‘‘ Book Club” is again in full swing, and the num- 
ber of books that are being read and discussed by the 
members is tremendous. e girls found each year that 
this Book Club was of the greatest assistance to them. 
They read first, discuss what they have read afterwards, 
take down a few notes, and then have their luncheon. 
When the book they had been reading is of the heavy 
order, they write essays, which they aloud. 


Bowling is a great Lenten pastime. There are any 
number of bowling clubs, which invariably meet in the 
evening, and the girls and men play for prizes much as 
they do in the minton Club. There are tournaments 
and matches all through the season, and after almost every 
meeting the players go back to the house of one of the 
members for supper. They meet very early (about eight 
o'clock), and break up early also. It is not considered 
good form among the girls to keep up any sort of en- 
tertainment after midnight during Lent. rly to bed 
is the universal motto, and not only do the mothers, but 
the girls themselves try to keep to it for six weeks at 
least. Before we know where we are spring will be upon 
us, and then will come the time for the girls to separate— 
some to Europe, some to the country; but there are always 
plenty of girls in New York! 


The girls who work for charity are very much encour- 
aged at the result of a ‘‘cake sale” they gave a few days 
ago. They have just made up their accounts, and find 
that they have made a good big profit. The cake sale in 
question was given ata private house. Cards of invita- 
tion were sent out with these words only: ‘‘Cake Sule, 7 
West Fortieth Street, for the benefit of the Summer Rest 
Society.” Home-made cake only was sold. All the girls 
who could not make cake themselves got their cooks to 
make it. There were hickorynut cakes, layer - cakes, 
cream cakes, sponge -cakes, and chocolate cakes. Then 
there was the “ queen of cakes.” No one knew what it 
was made of except the girl who made it, and she would 
nottell. It was simply labelled,*‘ Cake to be raffled for.” 
Chances were taken, and it brought a good round sum. 
The icing and decorations were most attractive, but the 
inside was more than that—it was delicious! 


The morning hours during Lent are not spent in “‘ sleep- 
ing and idleness” by the girls byany means. They have 
them well filled up for every day in the week. The 
have their lectures; they go to morning service; they visit 
the poor little cripples in the hospitals, take them toys, 
read and talk to them, trying to cheer their dreary hours. 
They have their morning music clubs, when they practise 
on two pianos; they have sewing-classes of all kinds, 
which have already been described in the Bazar; and 
drawing, French, German, and singing lessons, and classes 
** sans fin.” One girl, who is known among her friends 
as being extremely systematic, has a regular programme 
made out for every day in the week, exactly what she 
has to do for nearly every hour. She rewrites her pro- 
gramme every Monday morning, and if anything happens 
to prevent her living up to it in every particular she is 
quiteunhappy. ‘‘ That girl will make a good wife” some 
one has said of her. 


The ‘* Man's Hat-trimming Bee,” described in the Bazar 
a short time ago, was a great success, and the hats were 
“confections de la derniére mode” worthy of Parisian 
milliners’ nimble fingers. There were shouts of laughter 


all the time the men were seated about the room trying 
their best, without any assistance, to put the things together, 
and when the wey aaa were up and the hats tried 
od amusing for description. 
Epita LAWRENCE. 


on it was too funny a 





T= newspapers are speculating as to the woman on 

whom will fall the all-important dignity of doing the 
honors of the White House when Mrs. McKinley's delicate 
health does not permit her to take upou herself the ardu- 
ous social duties belonging to the first lady of the land. 
Now the truth is that Mrs. McKinley herself will do most 
of these duties, despite her poor health, and the sceptre 
of social power will seldom fall from her hands. Though 
an invalid for many years, she has, for the sake of her hus- 
band, fought a mighty fight of the will and spirit against 
the flesh, and now, instead of succumbing to the strain of 
excitement she has endured, she is in better health than 
she has been for years. 


A most fascinating woman is Mrs. Hobart, wife of the 
new Vice-President. She is graciousness itself to all sorts 
and conditions of people, her very smile insures a cordial 
reception, and ber manner is thoroughly unaffected. She 
is one of the handsomest women among the ladies of the 
new official family. She has one son, having unfortunate- 
ly lost her only daughter some two years ago. On the 
evening of the inaugural ball this son, Garret Hobart, 
Jun.,a handsome little chap about ten years old, held his 
mother’s train as she and the Vice-President followed the 
lead of President and Mrs. McKinley through the ball- 
room. His face was a study of childish pride and delight, 
although when his mother proposed his acting as her 
page he frowned with manly gravity, and said, *‘ Well, I 
don’t know about it; it seems rather conspicuous, .and 1 
don’t like the idea, anyway, of having my mamma march 
in a procession.” The masculine instinct which leads 
almost every man to consider his women relatives too sa- 
cred for public exhibition was uppermost at that moment. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger was one of the handsomest 
women at the inaugural ball, and being a great favorite 
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in Washington, she received much attention on that occa- 
sion. The gown she wore was « model of elegance in 
make and finish, having that about it which proclaimed 
it the twilette of an artist as well as a woman of fashion. 
The material was of diaphanous black over black satiu. 
The bodice was square-cut and covered with a bolero of 
black mousseline de soie studded with jewels and em- 
broidered in gold and silver threads. The short sleeves 
of mousseline de soie were smartly trimmed with loops of 
taffeta silk showing the new shade of Parisian pink, which 
is softer than cerise and more vivid than old-rose, A 
touch of this shade twisted itself about the folded cein- 
ture, and the jewels worn were a tiara of diamonds and 
pearls set in a fleur-de-lis-design and a rope of pearls 
wound twice about her shoulders. 


Mrs. Vance, wife of the late Senator Vance, of North 
— one of the wittiest women in Washington, 
and the uffique point about her appreciation of a joke is 
that she enjoys a good one even when the laugh happets 
to fall upon herself. In speaking of the dulness of the 
past season to some callers, she told of how a lady de- 
plored the stupidity of the afternoon receptions while 
calling at her house. ‘* Yes,” said the caller, ‘it’s so 
tame; why, it is just like this everywhere one goes!” and 
the polite hostess, lau hing inwardly, declared that her 
guest made the remark with such innocent candor that 
she would not have resented it for the world. 


A practical measure in behalf of the work of the Audu- 
bon Society has been taken by the Civitas Club of Brook- 
lyn. In order to show how tastefully hats can be trimmed 
without using the plumage of birds, the club will hold in 
its rooms, some time within the next few weeks, an exbibi- 
tion of trimmed hats and bonnets adorned with no feathers 
except ostrich tips. It is hoped at that time to show that 
hats can be made so attractive without the sacrifice of 
birds as to win many converts to the creed of the cham- 
pions of ‘‘ our little brothers of the air.” 


The Society of the Colonial Dames have contributed two 
cases of articles of colonial needle-work to the exhibition 
of the New York Association of Sewing-Schools. They 
also show specimens of needle-work that are of interest 
because of their association with the periods of colonial 
and Revolutionary history. One of them isa fichu worn 
by Martha Washington, now the property of Mrs. Hollins 
hed of Brooklyn, and there is part of the trousseau of 
Miss Prendegast, the daughter of that plucky Quaker 
who was read out of Quaker meeting because when his 
wife was insulted by a British officer he tore off his own 
drab coat and threw it on the ground, with the words, 
‘Lie thou there until the war is over!” His daughter's 
trousseau relics are now owned by ber descendant, Miss 
Lewis, of Hempstead, Long Island. 


The late Professor Henry Drummond had made friends 
of nearly all who read his books, and the news of his death 
came to them with a shock. Stil] keener was the regret 
of those who had had the pleasure of meeting Professor 
Drummond personally or of hearing him lecture. He had 
a very agreeable personality, totally free from affectation, 
and gave a strong impression of sincerity, as well as of 
mental and physical health. He was only forty-five years 
of age, and apparently had many years of active work 
ahead of him, 


Those people who have a healthy love of pure nonsense 
had a treat at the recent entertainment given at the Wal- 
dorf by the New York Decorative Art Society, when four 
scenes were presented from Lewis Carroll's charming ex- 
travaganza, Alice in Wonderland. The Garden of Won 
derland, the Mad Tea Party, the Queen’s Croquet Party, 
and the Little Quadrille were shown, and the Jabber- 
wock song was given. This took place in the afternoon, 
and in the evening, after tableaux, music, and the like, 
there was a game of living whist, in which both men and 
women took part, appropriately costumed. Preceding the 
entertainment was a sale of fancy articles. As a me- 
mento of the fourth anniversary of the opening of the ho- 
tel, Mr. Boldt gave the society the use of the rooms. 


The Lenten sewing-classes are in full swing, and their 
name is legion. In nearly every Episcopal church where 
there is a mothers’ meeting or a girls’ club there is a large 
amount of sewing done for various charities during Lent, 
and in more fashionable New York circles it is considered 
almost essential to belong to a sewing-class, no matter 
how unskilled one may be with the needle. The Lying 
in Hospital at Seventeenth Street and Second Avenue 
will be benefited by the work of one of these classes, to 
which belong such well-known society women as Mrs. 
Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Mrs. Lloyd 
Brice, and Mrs. Levi P. Morton. They meet once a week, 
and sew hoth in the morning and the afternoon. There 
will probably be a good sum of money from subscriptions 
turned over to the hospital with the finished work. 

‘**Maternity bags,” as they are called, are a feature of 
the work in St. Agnes Church, and doubtless in others. 
These bags contain not only a full outfit for an infant, 
but also everything a mother will need during her con 
finement. The latter articles, including gowns, sheets, 
pillow-slips, etc., are only loaned, but the baby’s layette 
is given outright. Much of the Lenten work done in the 
mothers’ meeting is bestowed upon these bags. 


Mrs. Sherwood’s reading in behalf of the Kind-Word 
Society, lately given at the Windsor Hotel, was well at- 
tended. Her lecture on “* What a Woman Can Build” 
was preceded and followed by musical selections rendered 
by Miss Cecilia Bradford and Madame Marian Van Duyn, 
accompanied by Miss Catherine B. Taylor. The room in 
which the lecture was delivered was appropriately dec- 
orated with pictures showing women’s work in architect- 
ure, including a sketch of the projected club building 
which will some day, it is hoped, shelter all the women’s 
clubs of New York city. 


An interesting series of lectures is that now in progress 
at the Waldorf, given by Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton, 
upon Mexico. The history of that ancient and interest 
ing country is well covered in the four talks included 
in the course, and the natural features of the country, the 
characteristics and customs of the people, receive their 
full share of attention. 
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HORSE-CHESTNUT BORDER DESIGN. 


TS design is intended for appliqué work, and may be used in dif- 

ferent ways and for different purposes. It is very successful when 
made of velvet applied with silk, ‘or velvet of one shade upon the same 
material in a darker color. Silk applied upon cotton or linen is also very 
effective. We will suppose that it is to be used as a mantel] scarf or lam- 
brequin, and that the material is velvet or plush of a good shade of 
green. On this material or ground the form of the design may be 
applied in velvet or plush of a lighter tint than the background. One 
can often find shades of changeable velvet which apply with beautiful 
effect upon a plain ground of nearly the same tone. 

The design must be stamped upon the wrong side of the applying 
material. It is then perfectly easy to cut it out with a pair of sharp, 
finely pointed scissors. The material to which it is to be applied should 
be stretched and fastened upon a table, and it will simplify matters to 
stamp the face of the stretched material, so that in applying the design 
each part may find its own place without trouble. 

To apply the design, use a paste in which a few drops of carbolic acid 
have been stirred, in order to make it safe from mice or insects. The 
paste is to be applied to the back of the cut form with a small bristle 
brush—an artist’s brush. 

When the whole design is in place, go carefully over it, pressing down 
every point and part upon the Cestieeand, and when this is done cover 
it and leave it to dry for several hours. It can then be placed in the 
frame for working. It is hardly possible to do work of this kind with- 
out a frame, but a very narrow and light one can be used, hardly larger 
than the ordinary embroidery hoop, only oblong in shape. If the frame 
is wound with cotton, the work can be pinned in place, and very easily 
passed along as cach space is finished. As to the details of finish, it is 
best to sew the edges of the applied form to the background with fine 
silk of the same color, thus making it absolutely permanent in place, be- 
fore proceeding with the couching. The silk for couching the edges of 
the leaves must be either of the exact shade of the design or a strong 
contrast, like black, or, if one prefers, a fine gold cord or large gold 
thread. In any case the veins are done with the same. The stems are 
done with coarse silk in a double button-hole stitch, and the border is 
made by simply pasting a narrow strip of velvet in place, and couching 
the winding forms with silk of the same color as that used for the leaf 
finish. In case of the leaves and stems being edged with gold, gold-color- 
ed silk of exactly the shade of the metal can be used in the winding 
of the border. he couching-thread will have to be put through the 
cloth at the end of every curve, and this is managed by threading it 
through a crewel-needle. Care must be taken that the applied forms 
all run the same way of the cloth, so that the shading will be the same. 
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HORSE-CHESTNUT BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY.—Desienep sy Mrs. Canpace WHEELER 


























FRENCH MODELS FOR SPRING. 


| ee 1 is a dust or driving cloak of golden-brown 

foulard, made close at the back and semi-fitting 
in front, with broad revers that spread over a pleat- 
ed epauletie, und pleated frills at neck and wrists, 
English walking hat of black straw with black vel- 
vet facing, black ostrich tips, and red flowers. 

A spring jacket of dark tan satiny cloth, fitted 
to the figure, with flaring pointed revers, is fast- 
ened with one button over a mousquetaire vest of 
ivory cloth trimmed with tan braid and small gilt 
buttons. The toque is of petunia-colored straw, 
trimmed with pink flowers and a fancy feather. 

A dark red cashmere gown, Fig. 3, has the entire 
front of the waist shirred to form cross folds, the 
fastening being toward the left. Small black vel- 
vet bows are down the front, larger bows are on the 
shoulders, and collar and belt are of bias black vel- 
vet. The skirt is shirred at the front and sides, 
and hung on a taffeta foundation. 

A blue serge costume is trimmed with narrow 
black mohair braid set in V’s in groups of three on 
the front of the skirt, the ends turned to form 
loops. The same trimming, but reversed, is on the 
front of the waist, which is a short basque fastened 
on the side. Shallow slashed epaulettes are over 
the sleeves 

A gray covert-cloth costume is trimmed with 
black velvet, with the edges of the cloth that rest 
on the velvet slashed into tabs, and caught down 
with a button. The velvet forms a band around 
the bottom, a pointed insertion in the right side of 
the skirt, a band under the slanting side fastening 
of the waist, and 
small puffs in the 
sleeves. The 
waist has a point 
ed front and short 
basque back. The 
turban is of gray- 
ish-green straw, 
with black crown 
band, and shaded 
leaves and violet 


blossoms on the 
side. 
An excellent 


wrap for an elder 
ly lady, Fig. 6, is 
of black gros 
grain, made in the 
form of a cape 
with tab fronts 
Around the edge, 
and also about 
the shoulders, is 
a flounce of lace 
headed by a ruche 
of mousseline de 
soie. The bonnet 
is of black net, 
trimmed with 
shaded primroses 
and an ostrich 
pompon. 

A black and 
gray striped wool 
gown for an el 
derly lady has two bands of black silk braid around the 
skirt. An open jacket-waist with black silk revers and 
black buttons is worn over a full vest of fine-striped black 
and white silk with crossbars of narrower braid. 


FIG. 3. 


NEW FASHIONS IN GLOVES. 
( NE of the old-time sayings that still hold good as 
years go on is that a gentlewoman is known by her 
shoes and her gloves, and certainly these two points play 
a most important part in a complete costume. 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2 





FIG. 5 


Fashion has changed more than usual as regards gloves 
the last year, owing to the change that has been made in 
sleeves. It is quite impossible, now that the sleeves come 
so far down over the hands and fit so tight about the 
wrist, to wear the long gloves, and the mousquetaires which 
have been in favor so long are uncomfortable and bulky 
with almost all the new gowns and jackets that have the 
new sleeves. ie 

It is not long since the rumor was spread, and indig- 
nantly denied, that one-button gloves would soon be fash- 
ionable. They cannot be said to have met with universal 
approval, but are occasionally worn. The length, how- 
ever, is equal to that of a two-button glove. ‘Two buttons 
have this season quite superseded the three and four, but 
they also are longer than two-button gloves were made 
formerly. Heavy kid and dog-skin are generally used for 
them, as they are, as a rule, street gloves. For summer 
wear there is one style of white Suéde made on the same 
lines, and a heavy white glacé kid with heavy stitching is 
also worn with wash gowns. 

An attempt is being made, as yet not altogether success- 
ful, to have gloves made to match the gown, or the trim 
mings of the gown, and purple, blue, and even green Suede 
have been seen. This fashion is too much of a fad to 
recommend for general adoption. ’ 

White glacé two, three, and even four button heavily 
stitched gloves are yet in favor for smart occasions—Call- 
ing, receptions, etc. In New York these gloves can only 
be worn once without looking sviled, particularly if worn 
with dark gowns or wraps—even the utmost circumspec- 
tion when wearing them does not seem to be of much 
avail. In consequence many women prefer the black 
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Suéde, which certainly are more economical, and yet 
are not so effective. Light pearl-color and gray soil 
nearly as soon as white, and are not so fashionable, 
and are only worn by older women who believe 
that gray is more suitable for their use than white. 
Even ball gowns now are often made like the 
dinner gowns, with long wrinkled sleeves of black 
or white chiffon or lace, and have the appearance 
of mousquetaire gloves. With them the only pos- 
sible glove is the two-button, and that must fit to 
perfection about the wrist. With the ball gowns 
that have no sleeves save a puff or frill on the arm 
and a strap over the shoulder there is of course a 
chance for the long glove again. Black and white 
are the two popular colors, although pearl gray and 
light tan have not been utterly banished. A pale 
yellow, too, is sometimes allowed if a gown of pale 
yellow is worn, but the safest rule is black or white. 
By some strange vagary of taste the white gloves 
are often seen with black gowns, and vice versa. 
Although black gloves are now considered smart 
with all light gowns, the glacé is preferred to the 
Suéde, and if long gloves are worn they must be 
long enough to come within an inch or two of the 
sleeve, and be ‘‘ rumpled ” in folds all the length to 
the wrist, where there are four minute pearl but- 
tons, thus showing off the beauty of the wrist. 
Some women consider it necessary, if they do not 
buy their gloves abroad, to have them made to 
order, The expense is not much more than in buy- 
ing them ready-made, and certainly they do, as a 
rule, fit better, but it is not a necessity, as these 
people insist, for there has never been a time when 
so many well-shaped gloves and at reasonable prices 
could be had. 
Biarritz gloves 
(those without but- 
tons) are more used 
in summer than 
winter, and are pre- 
ferably of the dif- 
ferent shades of tan. 
There have been a 
great many black 
ones worn, but they 
have been made to 
order, as a rule, for 
they are not kept in 
stock every where. 
Long - fingered 
gloves with a deep 
gusset between the 
thumb and forefin- 
ger are the smartest 
shape for walking 
gloves. The new 
woman is to be 
blamed or praised 
for this fashion, for 
she insists upon 
having the free use 
of herhand. In the 
evening shorter fin 
gers and a shorter 
gusset are more 
fashionable, make 
the hand look small 
er, but are also much more uncomfortable to wear. 
There is no greater mistake than buying a glove a size 
too small, for when the flesh is all crowded together there 
is certain to be a squeezed-in look that utterly destroys 
the shape both of the hand and the glove; and a 
glove that fits is like a shoe that fits, and makes the lines 
narrower and longer. The ends of the glove fingers are 
following the fashion of the ends of the boots, and are 
more rounded than pointed; some are square, but that 
must be put down with the fads and not countenanced. 
The rounded tips are an improvement on the extreme 
tapering point that was formerly considered the ideal 
finger shape 
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ATTRACTION AND REPULSION 


wr: whose hearts and minds are fuil 
of the same great objects in life are 

drawn toward one another 
ut first they may be widely separated by dis 
tance or outward circumstances, they must 
meet in time. This sympathy of like aims 
is a sure attractive power, and some day 
brings together in the flesh those whose 
hearts have long been in touch. Just as 
surely we repel and are repelled by those 
whose thought and life are repugnant 

It is often said that people of like profes 
sion or ideas * 
it. But this drawing together is not drift 
ing in the sense of being the result of acci 
dent or chance. It is the sure action of the 
mental attraction existing between those of 
like ideas or mental abilities 

In a less degree people whose thoughts run 
to things, not ideas, take an interest in one 
another's society, while they discuss their 
particular fads, as bicyclists or athletes 

The weakest and least enduring attraction 
of all is that purely physical one founded 
upon admiration for a pretty face or a strong 
arm, One reason it does not endure is that 
these physica! qualities are not lasting, and 
the attraction fails with the quality that ex 
cited it. Another reason is that a physical 
attraction is neverequal. Ina purely phys 
ical attraction it is always one side which 
admires or likes, while the other submits to 
the admiration or liking. And this flagrant 
inequality becomes tiresome, and turns tow- 
ar! the other extreme—repulsion 

It has been said by some who seem 
to understand little about the matter that 
equality in the love of the man and the 
woman for each other is impossible. This 
is true just this far: When the 


Even though | 


drift together,” as we phrase | 





} 





attraction | 


between the woman and the man is only a | 


physical attraction, and nothing higher, it is | 


But when it is 
Love endures 


it cannot be 
neither is it love. 


net equal 
only this 


| 
| 


And such an attraction as that is nothing | 


but a far lower, baser thing, which often 
dares to take the name of Love, although 
it never can claim its attributes. Things are 
better understood when they are called by 
their proper names 


Apvice TO Morugrs.—Mrs. WIns_ow’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
it soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

sres wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

i 


Dopsemvs’s Evectraic Soar has been made for 31 
ear Each year’s sales have increased. In 1888 
ale were 2,047,620 doxes Superior quality and 


at lute 


wmiformity and purity made this possible. 
Do you use it? 


Iry it.—{Adv.] 
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MARTFORD, CONN. 
SEND ONE 2 CENT STAMP 
FOR CATALOGUE OR FREE 
FROM COLUMBIA DEALERS. 
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Stanpan? 
PAPERS 


For Invitation and Fine Correspondence 
Pure Fibre—Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Writmnc Parzr Company, 
1s0 Duane Staeet, New Yore. 
PHILADELPHIA. Cm1caGo 
Mriis—Hotvoxe, Mass. 


Largest product in the World, 





** Just like a bomb” 


it struck competitors, but people who 
know all about wheels were pleased with 
the new price on 1897 “eighteen year old” 


Romer’ 


Bicycies 
sso. 
“EVERYBODY TRUSTS RAMBLERS.”’ 


Get the new pocket size Rambler 
Booklet from any Rambler Agent 








GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, England. 
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Royal in their beauty, strength 


and speed. T are leaders in 
every sense of the word. $100 
to everyone. Tandems, $150. # 


Middletown Cycles, $60, $50, $40. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MPG. CO. 

17 Murray Street, New York. 
Factories: Middletown, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. 























LIGHT OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE 
STARCH 


Makes your linen like new. 
Requires no boiling. 


Saves Time, Labor, and Trouble. Does not 
stick to the iron. Unequalled for fine fab- 
rics. Blue Package. 

10 CENTS 


If your grocer does not keep it send us his 
name and address with your own and we will 
9 send you a FREE SAMPLE. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH COMPANY, 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vou. XXX., No. 13. 


If you are wise, you will 
choose your skirt bindings 
as Dr. Primrose chose his wife 
—for qualities that wear 
well and look well. 


vewE TE : 


fits any edge, does not deface 
the shoe, and is by far the 
most elegant finish for the skirt 
edge ever devised. Wears 
well to the end. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. a M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
if your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 
Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all 

ranches of Home Decoration. 

NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompa. 
nied by large full-size design supplements and exquisite fac-similes 
of oil and water-color paintings. Sie. per copy, at all dealers. 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Trial, 8 months, $1.00. 





Hart. Size, 8x35 in. 





me Ses woman’ & RAL S 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
market, and have cufasitted snangles on éhtained to 
careful chemical i 


We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL 


“ah ¢ CAL LABORATORY, 


VIOLETS—Water-color. 
P 


Mary E. 
rice, 50 cents, if sold singly. 





Special Offer "very one remitting new $4.00 for one 

ear’s subscription will receive free, as a 
premium, 6 attractive ise Nes. of The Art Interchange, 
all beautifully illustrated and full of most valuable information on 
art matters, and practical sugyestions in all branches of Home 
Decoration, together with 1% superb colored pictures and 18 de- 
sign supplements. This generous offer includes the beautiful 
companion pictures—Pansies and Violets—each &x3s in. in size. 
Or, you may remit $1.00 mew for this Special Ole, with priv- 

| lege of sending $8. 0@ later for a full year's subs. 

Or, for 62 you will receive The Art Interchange for six 
moaths (April to September, 1897), and will get in addition free 
the January, February, and March, 1897, numbers, thus getting 

| sine months for 68.00, These offers are so liberal that you must 
subscribe at once or you will be too late. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME we will send for only 85 centa, 
to any one mentioning HARPER'S BAZAR, a copy of The 
Art aterehange containing two design supplements and the 
twe superb color plates shown in this In d 
Catalogue and 1897 Prospectus free. 








PANSIES—Water-color. By Grace Barton Allen. Companion to 
Violets and Roses. Price, 50 cents, if sold singly 


| THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 231 St., New York. 
THE 


SQUARE OF SEYENS 


An Authoritative System of Carto- 
mancy, with a Prefatory Notice 
by E. IRen#us Stevenson. With 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 

namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 

Top, $1 50. 





Diagrams. 


An almost inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment for “ parlor evenings” or the “ fam- 
ily fireside.”— Buffalo Commercial. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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9 Cliff St., New York, 15th, 1896, 
e Cols FINEST 








Est. 1836. 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 














OLE fun BU, Sanel 


TED 
L. LEGRAND (Oriza-Perfumery) 44, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 














Saves Dollars 


The famous Waverley bicycles 
of 1896 model have been greatly 
improved for 1897. New machinery 
was not necessary for these im- 
provements—hence the re- 
duction in price to w ww w ws $60 


ew 


For the fastidious, there is just one 
bicycle—the New 1897 Waverley. 
Made with new and very expensive 


machinery. The price is $ 
100 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


uniform to everyone wm ws « 
Invtana Bicyce Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















proportions are faultless and the design is STRIKINGLY 
& Ee The coverings of the openings afford absolute 


lok hin QUALI ES AND COLORS 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


If the dry-goods dealers in your town do not handle the Elliott 
Suit, kindly write for further information to 


ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 


Take a Look 


at a shirt waist made of a fabric 
roduced by Mt. Vernon Mills and 
ts merits will be obvious. It re- 
tains its ee better, holds its co- 
lors longer, looks better and wears 
better because of the superior con- 
struction of the material. When 
buying a shirt waist it pays to 
ask if the material was made by 
VERNON MILLIS. 
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Stern 


_ Bros. '§ NUBIAN 


Later Importations 
p act Mod | PERCALINE, 
— SATEEN, 


Celebrated 


Classique SILESIA, 


Corsets or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
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CanrietD Dress Suietps are reNably 
waterproof, and are guaranteed to protect 
the waist from damage by perspiration. 
You may be offered the “just as good"’ 
shields. Don'ttake them. Insist on having 
Canrigtp Dress SHIELDs. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., New York. 
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THE VICTORIA BICYCLE 


is the nearest approach to mechanical perfection in 
Ladies’ Bicycles. 

The materials used are all “VicTOR GRADE” 
(same as in Victor Bicycles), the designs are of the 
latest and most approved styles, and the finish is 
beyond. criticism. 

You will appreciate its beauty and its many ad- 
vantages after you have examined the 97 models. 
Ask to see the Special Victor Guarantee of $5000, 
given with each Victoria Bicycle. 


The Victoria Tilting Saddle is a valuable feature 


of our wheels. 


REMEMBER—BEST THINGS ARE 
RESERVED FOR VICTORIA RIDERS 
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